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SOME LESSONS THE WAR IS TEACHING 
THE CHURCH 


The war is teaching the church how a great cause dignifies com- 
mon tasks. A new perspective always threatens life’s routine. 
Heroism sets new standards. There are so many duties that are 
humdrum that we are tempted to slight them. When the youth 
of the nation is offering its life for the common good, dish-washing 

_and keeping accounts, church-going and Sunday-school lessons 
seem commonplace. 

But these duties may be all treated as a part of a great Cause. 
The war helps us see this. The daily routine of a camp, the cease- 
less drill, the long hikes, are all a part of men’s service to the nation. 
They get dignity, not alone because they make men efficient for 
battle, but also because they are themselves service. 

We have talked of serving God in small duties. Now we realize 
more than before just what such appeals really mean. They dis- 
cipline us for a great Cause. 

ad 

The war is teaching us how we may better co-operate for the 
common good. The women of the nation are uniting in Red Cross 
service. They see the connection of such homely matters as knitting 
and bandage-making with a great Cause. They work incessantly 
together because they are spurred by the sense of a common need. 

Cannot the church make us feel the pressure of persistent needs 
like those the Red Cross supplies? Is not the obligation to relieve 
the miseries of peace as great as that to relieve the miseries of war? 
If the need of social service were made immediate, Christian hands 

and hearts would be always busy. For needs are not measured 


by crises alone. They cease to be spurs when they are taken as a 
matter of course. 
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Let the church learn to bring humanity as near to human hearts 
as the war has brought soldiers. 


The war is teaching us the meaning of sacrifice for duty and 
ideals. 

Who has not been startled and sobered by the new meanings 
that have been found in familiar words? Fathers and mothers 
who have forced back tears when bidding their boys farewell; wives 
who have let husbands go to camps; young men who have aban- 
doned office and factory to make their lives into a nation’s wall of 
defense—what depths of meaning have they not found in words 
like Nation, Democracy, and Sacrifice ? 

Such experiences will not leave us the same men and women. 
If the church does not appeal to such stirrings of our deeper selves, 
it will be unworthy of the world that now is in the making. 


We must realize the gravitation of a great Cause if we are to” 


sacrifice comfort and smug content. 

Religion must not be a palliative. It must stir the sort of 
moral discontent that leads men to die. 

A religion that is sublimated selfishness made respectable by 
being made transcendental, may survive the war, but there will 
be too many recollections of the joy of real sacrifice for it to be 
significant. 

Is the church learning the lessons this stern teacher gives ? 

Christian individuals at least are learning. Can they stir their 
church organizations to equal experiences ? 

We believe we can already see the answer. The church is 
awakening anew. Appeals for new consecration of wealth and 
labors abound. Seriousness and loyalty to Christ are more in 
evidence. 

But we must see more if we are not to see less. For a church 
that fails to make great emotions and ideals permanent is a church 
that is decadent. 
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BACK TO PENTECOST 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Anything that Dr. Gladden writes compels thoughtful attention. In these days 
when there is so much undue emphasis upon the accidental elements of Christianity, 
his presentation of fundamental Christian truths ought to be of great weight. 


Some young minister wrote me not 
long ago raising the question about this 
phrase, “Back to Pentecost,” which 
those about him were using as a slogan. 
How much virtue or significance is there 
in this cry?—this was his question. 
How desirable is it that we who live in 
the twentieth century after Christ 
should go back to Pentecost for our 
ideals and our ruling motives? To what 
extent ought we of this generation to 
direct our aims by the conduct and 
teachings of the Christians of the earliest 


_ apostolic times, as we find them set 


before us in the first chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles ? 

The question is pertinent. There is 
no doubt that we can find instruction 
and inspiration in that history. Yet 
the expectation that the examples or the 
ideals of that early day will furnish a 
pattern by which our thinking and living 
must be shaped is most misleading. 

The call to go back is one that we are 
always hearing. “Back to Christ!” 
has been a common motto in late years, 
and it is not without pertinence. Yet 
it is well to remember that that is not, 
as a rule, the way to find him. “Be- 
hold he goeth before you,” the angel 
said to the disciples before Pentecost; 
and this has always been true. There 
has never been a day when he has not 


been far in advance of his most progres- 


‘sive followers. “Forgetting the things 


that are behind,” cries Paul, “I stretch 
forward to the things that are before!” 

Yet, if there ever was a time when this 
cry of “ Back to Christ” was the counsel 
of wisdom, it was this Pentecostal time. 
It is doubtful whether there has ever 
been a day since Jesus went away from 
the earth when his followers departed 
from him so fatally and so far as during 
these Pentecostal days. That, I am 
aware, will be an astonishing and an 
incredible statement; but it is made 
deliberately and after careful study, and 
Task serious attention toit. Ihave been 
giving considerable study, of late, to 
these beginnings of the Apostolic Age, 
and I am convinced that the mind of the 
church has been confused and its ideals 
clouded through all the ages by the 


~record of what was said and done in 


these Pentecostal days. 

That the record is very imperfect 
there can be no doubt. It must have 
been made up a great many years after 
the events which it narrates. That the 
author of the Third Gospel is the author 
of the Book of Acts is hardly question- 
able; the Gospel was probably written 
as late as 80 A.D. and the history some- 
time afterward. It must therefore have 
been composed fifty years or more after 
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the things which it describes had taken 
place; and probably very few of the 
actors in those scenes were alive. At 
any rate, we know that there is much 
confusion in the narrative. 

What became of the disciples after 
the death of Jesus we do not know. 
Matthew and Mark tell us that Jesus 
promised to reappear to them in Galilee, 
and that they went thither in obedience 
to his summons, and that there he re- 
vealed himself to them. Luke, on the 
other hand, neither in the Gospel nor in 
the Acts, gives any intimation of this visit 
to Galilee; it is clearly implied, if it is 
not explicitly stated, that all the events 
connected with the reappearances of 
Jesus took place in or about Jerusa- 
lem. “His silence [concerning this Gal- 
ilean visit], both in the Gospel and 
in the Acts, can be explained,” says 
Dr. McGiffert, “only on the supposition 
that he knew nothing of a_post- 
resurrection visit to Galilee. Indeed, 
the account given in the Gospel is so 
constructed as to seem to exclude such 
a visit.”* When there is such uncer- 
tainty as to highly important matters 
of fact it is clear that we are dealing 
with documents that need scrutiny. 

Especially needful is it that we should 
be on our guard with respect to state- 
ments which are supposed to interpret 
or reflect the spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus. It is doubtful whether these 
disciples, scattered by the tragedy of 
Calvary, and brought hurriedly to- 
gether in Jerusalem after his departure, 
were in a mental condition which quali- 
fied them to represent the mind that 
was in Jesus. They had shown them- 
selves, as the gospel records make plain, 


*The Apostolic Age, p. 38. 
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quite capable of misunderstanding him 
while he was with them; it is only by - 
the assumption that a miracle had been 
wrought upon their minds, making them 
incapable of error, that we can regard 
this record as inerrant. But the record 
itself invalidates this assumption. If 
we had, therefore, the exact report of 
their sayings and doings in these first 
days, we should be entitled to look for 
a great many evidences of prejudice and 
narrowness of mind. We should have 
reason for doubting whether these dis- 
ciples were capable of revealing, in their 
corporate life, the spirit and purpose 
of the life of their Master. And when 
we know that this record represents an 
accumulated tradition of fifty years in 
which the pure teachings of Jesus may 
well have been somewhat adulterated, 
we can see why the Pentecostal gospel 
may have diverged considerably from 
the message first spoken by the Master. 

Certain it is that it did diverge in 
startling ways. The gospel preached 
by Peter on the Day of Pentecost, or by 
Stephen in his speech before the Sanhe- 
drin, is not the gospel preached by 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount and 
in the great parables of Luke’s Gospel. 
The atmosphere is different, the accent 
is altered, the ruling ideas are utterly 
changed. It is strange that sixty gen- 
erations of disciples should have kept 
on piecing the Acts and the Gospels 
together and never have been aware of 
the difference in the texture. It is the 
fiction of infallibility that closes our eyes 
to the presence of facts. 

Consider Peter’s great sermon on the 
Day of Pentecost. “It is,” says Dr. Mc- 
Giffert, “the earliest extant Christian 
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apology. It is, moreover, a thoroughly 
representative discourse. It reproduces, 
not the thought of Peter alone, but the 
thought of his fellow-Christians as well. 
The spirit of primitive Jewish Chris- 
tianity in general speaks in it.” Pre- 
cisely that. And the spirit of primitive 
Jewish Christianity was about as far 


from the spirit of Christ as the east is _ 


from the west. The spirit of primitive 
Jewish Christianity had to be exorcised 
before the truth as it is in Jesus ever 
found a footing on the earth. 

Primitive Jewish Christianity was 
simply the belief that Jesus was the long- 
promised Messiah—the King who was 
to come and restore the Kingdom to 
Israel. And this was the message 
which the apostles began to proclaim 
at Pentecost. Their minds were satu- 
rated with the Jewish ideas about the 
Messiah, and their aim was to prove that 
Jesus fulfilled the messianic prophecies. 
In some respects he did not seem to 
fulfil them; his death appeared to con- 
tradict all their ideas, but the disciples 
sought to show that, rightly interpreted, 
the prophecies were fulfilled in him. 

Instead, therefore, of preaching Jesus, 
of enforcing his message, of emphasizing 
the truth he taught, of driving home 
the great revelation given by him to the 
world concerning the character of God 
and his relations to men, they harked 
back to Jewish messianism and tried to 
show that Jesus was the fulfilment of 
its ideas. As they conceived the situa- 
tion—so says Dr. McGiffert—“apolo- 
getics was the imperative need of the 
hour; not simply the proclamation of 
the gospel, but the defense of it and 
the defense of Jesus himself, the preacher 
of it. Thus the emphasis was changed 


from the gospel itself to the evidence 
of its truth; from the message to the 
messenger. Not the fatherhood of God, 
but the messiahship of Jesus, formed 
the burden of the preaching of the 
apostles, and so the Master’s estimate 
of values was reversed.” 

Read all the speeches of Peter—the 
speech on the Day of Pentecost, the 
speech in Solomon’s Porch, the speech 
before the Sanhedrin, and note their 
contents. Compare with them the ex- 
tended address of Stephen before his 
martyrdom. Do any of them recall to 
you the words or the spirit of Jesus? 
Is there any reference in them to the 
doctrines which he made central in all 
his teaching? Is the great fact of the 
universal fatherhood mentioned in any 
of them? Is there anything about the 
meaning’ of prayer, the spirituality of 
worship, the inwardness of morality, the 
nature of forgiveness, the blessedness 
of service, the sacrificial ministry to 
the neediest and the lost? Of these 
central, cardinal, vital elements in the 
message of Christ, the message to which 
his life gave all its meaning, you will 
find no suggestion in these Pentecostal 
narratives. 

They are all devoted to proving that 
Jesus is the Messiah; that these mar- 
velous signs which have appeared in 
connection with his coming are proof 
of a condign judgment which is to be 
visited on those who have put him to 
death; that his resurrection is proof 
of his power to judge and punish his 
enemies; that those who now accept 
him as the Messiah and are baptized 
in his name will be spared and forgiven, 
and that all who refuse or neglect to do 
so will be utterly destroyed from among 
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the people. Moreover, this judgment 
is impending—Jesus has ascended to 
heaven and is sitting at the right hand 
of God, but he is coming again imme- 
diately to make his enemies his footstool; 
and all who are wise will make haste to 
save themselves “from this untoward 
generation.” It is evident that these 
disciples declared this message with 
tremendous conviction, that the rulers 
were convinced of their guilt in putting 
to death an innocent man, that the 
people were filled with compunction for 
their share in the crime, and that great 
numbers of them confessed and were 
baptized, accepting as their prophet 
the Messiah whom they had crucified. 

But if their only knowledge of the 
life and character of Christ was that 
which they gained by the methods 
described in the record of these Pente- 
costal days, it is to be feared that their 
discipleship was not in all cases so intel- 
ligent as might have been desired. 
They may have been convinced that 
they were attaching themselves to the 
true Messiah; but of the spiritual 
revelations and the ethical realities of 
the Kingdom which Jesus came to estab- 
lish they must have known very little. 
Their subsequent history makes it 
entirely clear that their “conversion,” 
like that of many great accessions of 
later generations, must have been a 
very superficial experience. 

The search for fruits of the Spirit in 
this new community brings to light some 
interesting facts. The manifestations 
of the Spirit, on which most emphasis 
was placed, are, indeed, somewhat 
equivocal. The astonishing portent of 
the tongues, on which Peter so confi- 
dently relied, has never been clearly 
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explained. That special linguistic gifts 
were miraculously conferred at that 
time has been the commor. understand- 
ing, but there is no intimation in the 
subsequent history of any continuance 
of these gifts; the apostles were com- 
pelled to rely on interpreters, and there 
is no hint of any miraculous power to 
communicate with men of other lan- 
guages. Paul’s discussion of the gift 
of tongues, in his letters to the Corin- 
thians, makes it plain that in his day 
the gift had no such significance; for 
he declares that the man who spoke with 
tongues never knew what he was saying, 
and that those who listened knew no 
more. Evidently, in his experience, the 
gift of tongues was a mere emotional 
outpouring of meaningless vocables, 
similar, probably, to the utterances of 
the Holy Rollers of our own day. 
Paul discouraged the cultivation of it; 
he said that he would rather speak five 
intelligible and sensible words than ten 
thousand words in a tongue. Just what 
the gift of tongues on the day of Pente- 
cost may have been we have no means 
of knowing, but Paul’s attitude toward 
the matter does not encourage the belief 
that it was evidence of any profound 
moral change in the characters of those 
who experienced it. 

Other and far clearer tokens of 
spiritual influences operating in the 
new community are found in the record. 
The unity of the new community—as 
it appeared among the original one 
hundred and twenty, and later in the 
enlarged society—was a hopeful sign. 

The courage and confidence of their 
leaders is also inspiring. The manner 
in which these young fishermen con- 
fronted the magnates of their nation 
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and told them the truth about their 
own misdoings is certainly refreshing. 
The grand non possumus of Peter and 
John has resounded down the genera- 
tions and will never be silenced: 
“Whether it be right in the sight of Gud 
to hearken unto you rather than unto 
God, judge ye, for we cannot but speak 
the things which we saw and heard.” 

The incipient and partial communism 
which sprang up in the multitude of 
believers may also be appealed to as 
proof that the spirit of the Master was 
finding expression in their lives. Con- 
siderable numbers of the Jewish prose- 
lytes from other lands who had come to 
Jerusalem for the national feasts, and 
had been convinced by Peter’s speech, 
were probably remaining in Jerusalem, 
waiting for the return of the Master, 
which Peter had so confidently promised. 
For their daily needs some provision was 
required, and the response to that call 
seems to have been generous. It is not 
probable that any enforced community 
of goods was attempted, but spontane- 
ous contributions of a very liberal sort 
were made. It is not singular that men 
like Barnabas were ready to dispose 
of their property for the replenishment 
of this relief fund; the speedy return of 
the Messiah, with power to set up his 
Kingdom and to reorganize society, 
made all possessions precarious. But 
this impulse to share the good of this 
life was, no doubt, the prompting of that 
deeper democracy which some of them 
had learned from Jesus. 

It does not appear that this impulse 
reached beyond the boundaries of their 
own communion; and there are signs 
of a halting recognition of it even 
within that pale. A complaint arose 


against the Hebrews among the Grecian 
Jews, or Hellenists, that the widows 
of the latter were neglected in the daily 
distribution of food. The Hellenists 
were those who had been converted to 
Judaism; they were not native Hebrews, 
and the prejudice of race proved to be 
stronger than the bonds of religion. 
The new allegiance to Jesus as the Mes- 
siah had not extinguished that antip- 
athy; it was existing here in the heart 
of primitive Jewish Christianity at the 
very outset, and it was bound to make 
its divisive and paralyzing influences 
felt in the coming years. The apostles 


seem to have dealt with the matter 
judiciously at the beginning, but this 


was not to be the end of it. 

How much was lacking of the spirit 
and temper of Christ in the hearts of 
these teachers is shown in the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Their attempt 
to deceive the community and to gain 
credit which was not rightly theirs was 
discreditable and even deplorable; that 
they merited indignant rebuke is clear, 
but the manner of dealing with them 
reveals little of the spirit of Christ. It 
is not stated that the infliction of death 
upon them was by the direct volition of 
Peter, but that is the implication, and 
his address to Sapphira gives that im- 
pression. It is not probable that Jesus 
ever intended, in giving to Peter the 
leadership of the apostolic band, to con- 
fer on him the power of striking people 
dead for telling lies; it is not congruous 
with the life or the teachings of Jesus, 
and yet it appears probable that Peter 
thought himself intrusted with this 
power and that his associates and fol- 
lowers believed him to possess it. For 
after these tragical deaths it is reported 
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that “great fear came upon the whole 
church and upon all that heard these 
things. And by the hands of the apos- 
tles were many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people.” Certainly 
we cannot imagine such a story being 
told about Jesus, and the appearance of 
it in this record is an indication of the 
imperfect Christianity of these Pente- 
costal days. 

When there arose the larger question 
of the inclusion of the Gentiles in the 
Christian communion, these Jerusalem 
Christians at once adopted an obstruc- 
tive policy. Peter is reported to have 
had miraculous revelations of the divine 
purpose to make no distinctions of race 
in the offers of the gospel, and he seems 
to have been temporarily convinced by 
them. When he was afterward arraigned 
by the Jerusalem church for having gone 
so far as to eat with Gentiles, he justified 
himself on the ground of the special 
revelation which had been given him. 
But the Jerusalem church seems to have 
staunchly maintained its exclusive atti- 
tude. It was willing to receive Gen- 
tiles into the Christian communion, but 
only on condition that they first be 
circumcised and become Jews. It was 
to Paul that the breaking of these 
obstructive barriers to the program of 
Christianity was mainly due. The 
church ‘at Antioch, gathered largely 
under his labors, became the head- 
quarters of the liberated church, by 
which the gospel, freed from the fetters 
of the old Judaism, was spread through 
Western Asia and Europe. Between 
these two centers of influence, Jerusalem 
and Antioch, the controversy was some- 
times sharp. Peter, as the leader of 
the mother-church in Jerusalem, had a 


part in it which was not always credi- 
table to him—sometimes fraternizing 
with the liberal party and eating with 
uncircumcised Christians, then again, 
prodded by the rigid Judaizers from the 
mother-church, withdrawing from fel- 
lowship with the Gentiles. An attempt 
was made to reconcile these conflicting 
tendencies, and an agreement was 
reached by which it was supposed that 
the difficulty was settled, but it is 
doubtful whether either party adhered 
to it; Paul went on preaching to Jews 
and Gentiles and gathering them into 
one fellowship, but for many years he 
was hindered and harassed by the 
“primitive Jewish Christianity,” which 
had its center and seat at Jerusalem 
and which perpetuated the traditions 
of the Day of Pentecost. Emissaries 
of this church followed him from city 
to city and sought to create dissensions 
in the churches which he had organ- 
ized; considerable portions of his earlier 
epistles are devoted to controversies 
with them. The bitterest words he 
ever wrote were directed at their machi- 
nations. “I fear,” he says, speaking 
of their influence, “lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve in his crafti- 
ness, your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity and the purity that 
is toward Christ.” More explicitly: 
“Such men are false apostles, deceitful 
workers, fashioning themselves into apos- 
tles of Christ.” They are Satan’s 
ministers, “‘ whose end shall be according 
to their works.” 

As the years went on this controversy 
became less bitter; in the later epistles 
of Paul it seems to be quiescent. The 
fact appears to be that the liberated 
gospel was advancing so rapidly that 
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these attempts to obstruct it became 
hopeless. 

Professor Ropes says: 

Jewish Christianity failed to dominate 
the growing church throughout the world, 
and coincidently with this failure, its im- 
portance in Christian history gradually 
diminished. . . . . When Jewish Christian- 
ity once suffered the loss of its leadership 
and control its case was hopeless. In the 
year 70 Jerusalem was taken by Titus, the 
Temple burned, and the city, excepting a 
few towers and parts of the walls, razed 
to the ground..... Jerusalem soon be- 
came a horrible scene of bloody partisan 
strife and mob violence, and at last the 
Christians—how many in number we do 
not know—withdrew from the Holy City, 
and fled across the Jordan, and took up their 
residence in the Gentile town of Pella. 
Without a center, without any important 
general organization, without any great 
leader, Jewish Christianity as a destructive 
power in the Christian church came to an 
end.? 


Such, then, is the history of the 
Pentecostal church. It does not appear 
to warrant the exceptional distinction 
which has always been imputed to it. 
It had a great opportunity, it was called 
to a great service, it occupied a conspicu- 
ous position, but it did not take the 
leadership in the development of Chris- 
tianity which seemed rightfully to be- 
longtoit. Its influence served to hinder 
and to obstruct rather than to promote 
the spread of the gospel of Christ. 

The capital fact is, however, that 
before it was fifty years old this church 
became extinct. This was not merely 
because the community which sheltered 
it was overthrown—Judaism survived 
the ruin of its capital city, but Jewish 
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Christianity ceased to be. The ideas 
for which it stood, the truths which it 
sought to make effective, had failed to 
maintain their hold upon the human 
mind. The Christianity of Christ went 
on, conquering and to conquer, but 
Jewish Christianity disappeared from 
history. 

There must have been a reason for 
this, and the reason must have to do 
with the vital elements of Christianity. 
There must have been a failure to grasp 
and to emphasize these vital elements. 
I think that the truth is well stated in 
those sentences of Professor McGiffert 
which I have quoted. It was the belief 
of the apostles that “apologetics was 
the imperative need of the hour; not 
the proclamation of the gospel but the 
defence of it, and the defence of Jesus 
himself, the preacher of it.” That was 
the fatal error. Apologetics is never 
the imperative need of any hour. The 
proclamation of the gospel is always the 
imperative need; not the defense of it, 
much less the defense of the preacher 
of it. What the world needed then, 
what Jerusalem needed then, was not 
the demonstration that Jesus was the 
Messiah; it was just the reaffirmation 
of the truth which Jesus had been teach- 
ing—the testimony to the verity of his 
great gospel message. 

“Not the fatherhood of God, but the 
messiahship of Jesus,” says this histo- 
rian, “formed the burden of the preach- 
ing of the apostles, and so the Master’s 
estimate of values was reversed.” I 
doubi whether any disciple or apostle, 
any priest or prelate, has ever been wise 
enough to reverse the Master’s estimate 
of values. It is doubtful whether Peter 
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and John knew enough to do it, and 
there is reason to believe that when they 
did it they led the church and Chris- 
tendom into a fatal error. If Peter had 
gone right on preaching the fatherhood 
of God, just as Jesus preached it, with 
conviction and fervor, he would have 
saturated his own mind with ideas and 
principles which would have kept him 
from some fatal errors—from making 
such a spectacle of himself, for example, 
as he made at Antioch; and he would 
have gathered about him a company 
of believers whose bond of union would 
not be broken by the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Certain it is that the truth which the 
apostles determined to lay aside at Pente- 
cost, and mot to make the burden of their 
preaching, is the central truth of religion. 
The one thing that men always need is 
to know God—not merely to have the 
correct theories about him, with which 
apologetics will supply them, but éo 
know him. This is the knowledge into 
which Jesus sought to bring men, and 
this first-hand knowledge brings unity 
into all our thinking and makes apolo- 
getics superfluous. The absence of this 
ungirds character and weakens the 
social bond. If Peter and John had 
devoted their time to the demonstration 
that Jesus fulfilled the messianic proph- 
ecies, and had sought instead to follow 
Jesus and to lead their disciples into that 
intimate acquaintance with God to which 
he was always calling them, there might 
have been less spectacular manifesta- 
tion on the Day of Pentecost, and the 
immediate accession to the church might 
not have been as large, but there would 
have been among its members a vision 
of the Kingdom and a passion for service 


which would have survived all political 
disasters. Of such a church the record 
would never have been written that its 
energies were largely given during its 
lifetime to preventing uncircumcised 
persons from acknowledging Jesus as 
Master and Lord, nor would its obituary 
have been written while its first mem- 
bers were still alive. 

If this seems a harsh judgment, 
let it be remembered that the disap- 
pearance from history of the first 
Christian church is to be accounted for. 
The failure of the first attempt to organ- 
ize Christianity is not a light matter. 
We may explain it and excuse it; but 
to celebrate it as if it were a triumph and 
to copy its blunders as inspired examples 
is not the part of wisdom. Yet this, 
unhappily, is what the Christian church 
has always been doing. The obsession 
of scriptural infallibility has prevented 
Christians from criticizing the doctrines 
preached by Peter and from testing the 
ruling principles incorporated in the 
first Christian community, to see whether 
they conformed to the teachings and the 
example of Jesus; and the record in the 
Acts of the Apostles has been taken as 
the object-lesson of the Christian 
churches. There was much to learn 
from it, but unhappily there was much 
to unlearn; and error and truth have 
been lumped together as equally in- 
spired. The fact that the Pentecostal 
church went to pieces in the first cen- 
tury and left scarcely a remnant of 
itself amid the social wreckage does 
not seem to have suggested any ques- 
tion as to the validity of its origin. 

And unhappily the method of the 
Pentecostal founders appears to have 
been widely adopted by Christian propa- 
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gandists in all the generations. The 
assumption that “apologetics is the 
imperative need of the hour,” and that 
the first thing to be attended to is “not 
simply the proclamation of the gospel, 
but the defense of it, and the defense of 
Jesus himself the preacher of it,’ has 
been quite too common in every age of 
the church. The example of Pentecost 
has encouraged many preachers to 
reverse the Master’s estimate of values 
and make something quite other than 
“the fatherhood of God” the burden 
of their preaching. That, indeed, has 
been the one truth most conspicuously 
neglected. It would, perhaps, be truer 
to say that by large sections of Christen- 
dom it is the one truth most passion- 
ately denied. Rev. William A. Sunday 
is quite true to the tradition which 
he rather ignorantly follows when he 
says, as he has said a hundred times, 
that “the doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man is the 
worst rot ‘that ever was dug out of 
hell, and every minister who preaches 
it is a liar.” Such a denial is not com- 
mon nowadays in evangelical pulpits, 
but the truth about God has been so 
obscured and perverted in our theological 
speculations that the central doctrine of 
his fatherhood has been practically 
repudiated by most of them. The mere 
mention of the word in many influential 
quarters exposes the speaker to the 
suspicion of heresy. It is hardly too 
much to say that a large part of the 
business of the church at present seems 
to be not so much to give effect to the 
message of Christ as to furnish cre- 
dentials to the messenger. 


All this is the natural result of the 
adoption of the method introduced by 
the Pentecostal propagandists, of making 
apologetics the imperative need of the 
hour, of substituting for the proclama- 
tion of the gospel the defense of it, 
of changing the emphasis from the 
gospel itself to the evidence for its 
truth. 

This is much as if a physician sent 
to a plague-ridden country with a 
specific for the disease should neglect 
to administer the remedy and devote 
his time to certifying the skill of the 
scientist who discovered it. 

The one thing that the world needs 
most today, let us repeat, is the truth that 
Jesus came to bring—the truth about 


God. It is the failure of the church to 


grasp and enforce this central truth that 
explains the fatal weakness of the church 
in this critical hour. Dr. Eliot was 
bearing solemn testimony when he said 
the other day, at the Andover Com- 
mencement, that “he felt that the under- 
lying cause of the war was that no 
church had succeeded in setting forth 
to the world an adequate conception 
of Almighty God. The churches had 
turned away from the thought of God 
and had turned to the Virgin or to Jesus 
or to the saints, and had not sufficiently 
emphasized the constant relation of the 
divine energy to all creation. .... The 
endeavor of all the churches today must 
be to convey to the world the right idea 
of God.” This was certainly the central 
purpose of Jesus Christ. We do not 
honor him when we reverse his estimate 
of values by putting any other purpose 
above it. 


THE PRESENT STATUS IN RELIGION 


HENRY BERKOWITZ, D.D. 
Rabbi Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


One of the interesting developments at the present time in the religious world is to 
be seen among the Jews. As is well known, there are two general types of Jewish 
religionists, the strictly orthodox and the reformed. The present article shows the state 
of mind among the leaders of the reformed Jewish rabbis, and it throws valuable com- 
ment on the study of religion from the point of view of this faith’s growth in impor- 


tance and influence. 


When the giant Goliath menaced the 
hosts of ancient Israel, David was urged 
to don the heavy armor and go forth to 
the fray. Finding himself unable to 
move by reason of the weight of the coat 
of mail, David cast it aside and with 
stout heart fared forth, carrying naught 
but his staff and five smooth pebbles 
from the brook, with the sling in his 
hand. 

_ With giant-like proportions rises be- 
fore us the mighty theme of this evening’s 
consideration:* “The Present Status in 
Religion.” Your committee urged me 
to attack this subject, but I cannot move 
in the heavy armor of metaphysics nor 
wield the broad sword of philosophy. So 
I come with naught but the simple staff 
of life’s experiences to lean upon and with 
a few pebbles I have gathered from the 
running brook of earnest study and re- 
flection. With these I must essay to 
bring down this vast theme to the level 
of thirty or forty minutes. The cour- 
ageous example of the youthful David 
inspires me, however, to say with him, 
“T come to you in the name of the Lord 
of hosts that all this assembly shall know 


that the Lord saveth not with sword and 
spear, but with the spirit.” 

The spiritual interests of men we are. 
here to consider under the broad conno- 
tation “religion.” The present situa- 
tion in religion is distinguished primarily 
by greater freedom for the spirit in the 
exercise and expression of religious senti- 
ment and conviction than has ever been 
known in the past. True, in many 
places bigotry and persecution still 
strive to put fetters on the human soul. 
But it must not be forgotten that all 
forms of religion still coexist in the world. 
Side by side, we behold all stages of re- 
ligious life, from the gropings of the low- 
est savage after the Great Spirit through 
all the intermediate phases of the 
struggle of the human soul up to the 
highest reaches of the most refined and 
cultured among civilized races. 

True, some governments still hold the 
church subject to orders, just as they do 
the army, the navy, and the censorship. 
Some branches of the church likewise 
have not yet traveled far on the way of 
liberalism. None the less the present 
situation is far better than any that has 


* Address delivered before the First Annual Spring Conference of the Chicago Rabbinical 


Association, April 17, 1917. 
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ever prevailed heretofore. Governments 
are less prone and less able to hold reli- 
gion as a club to enforce submission; 
religion is no longer able to grasp after 
temporal power to enforce her authority. 

Our blessed country leads in real re- 
ligious freedom. Despite the efforts of 
some sectarians, our government wisely 
favors none while it eagerly fosters all 
religions. This has made for a more 
virile and spontaneous religious life than 
has been possible where Church and State 
have been united. As a token of this 
new freedom of the spirit, the famous 
World’s Congress of Religions in Chicago 
remains the monumental instance. This 
conference in which we are gathered, one 
of many of its kind, evidences the growth 
of that larger fellowship wherein Chris- 
tians meet with Jews, and Reform and 
Orthodox clasp hands. Each is loyal to 
his own, yet we freely pledge our fealty 
to the common cause of religion and 
meet to take counsel and encouragement 
for our common task in fulfilment of the 
prophet’s injunction: “Have we not all 
one Father, hath not one God created us 
all ? ” 

The second outstanding characteristic 
of the present status in religion is an 
outcome of the first. Freedom in reli- 
gion has for multitudes come to mean 
merely freedom from religion. What 
more common than the outcry we hear 
on every hand: “Of what use is religion 
in these terrible days? Where is God? 
If God lives, why does he permit this 
mad and cruel war to rage?” 

A touching incident is told of a heroic 
mother who saw her son brought home 
from the war fatally wounded. When, 
despite her unwearying efforts to save, he 
passed away, she found strength in her 


patriotic pride to say: “Praised be God, 
the true Judge.” A second time she 
endured the same trial and laid away her 
second brave boy with heroic resignation 
as she said: “Praised be God, the true 
Judge.” 

But, when her husband fell, the third 
sacrifice was too much, and in her name- 
less grief she sat dazed and speechless, 
agonizing and wringing her hands. Then 
the little child that had been spared to 
her came to her knee and looked up to 
her with wonder in her eyes and asked 
the startling question: “Mother is God 
dead?” Roused from her stupor the 
mother replied: “God dead, my child! 
What do you mean?” “When my 
brothers were taken away you said: ‘God 
lives.’ But now you sit and weep and 
never say a word about God, so I thought 
he must be dead too.” “No, my child,” 
cried the mother clasping the little one 
to her heart, “God is not dead, God lives 
and he has sent you to rebuke my unbe- 
lief and bring me back to my duty. 
Yes, God lives, and I will cling to him 
whate’er betides.” 

From the lips of a child such a ques- 
tion is naive, pathetic, childlike. From 
the lips of a man such a question is blas- 
phemy. It charges upon God the crimes 
and cruelties of men. True, something 
died in the hearts of men on the first of 
August, 1914. God did not die. He 
lives and pours out his bounties over 
every land, but men wantonly destroy 
his gifts and fill the lands with desola- 
tion. Why? Because men went astray 
after false teachers who deluded and 
betrayed them. 

Such a teacher was the German poet 
and philosopher, Frederick Wilhelm 
Nietzsche. He began the later period 
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~ of his teachings by asserting: “God is 
dead.” The moral law he claimed is 
founded in error. It has turned the 
world upside down. A little people on 
the farthest shore of the Mediterranean 
of old succeeded in holding mankind by 
the throat, as it were, and forcing upon it 
the restraints of the Decalogue. In op- 
position thereto Nietzsche set up the 
doctrine of the superman or Uebermensch. 
He asserted that the object of human 
striving is not to labor for the common 
welfare, but to produce the strongest 
type of the individual—strong in body, 
mind, and will. In the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, consideration for 
the weak, the helpless, and the whole 
mob of the inferior beings must be 
crushed out. Nothing may be per- 
mitted to hinder the masterful man to 
rise. No sacrifice may be shunned by 
him that he may attain to the mastery 
of the world. In other words, the old 
pagan doctrine of force must control. It 
must supplant the old Jewish spiritual- 
ity. Because these errors have seized 
upon the minds of men, religion at pres- 
ent faces the intrenched forces of national 
hatreds, race prejudices, class rivalries, 
and the whole brood of black immorali- 
ties that are the offspring of war. 

But long before the war emerged as 
the inevitable outcome of the cynicism 
on which men had been fed—indeed, for 
a whole generation past—religionists 
were apologetic, timid, shamefaced. 
Science had overawed them. Her pro- 
nouncements were dogmatic. Her as- 
sertions were sustained by bewildering 
discoveries. God seemed expunged from 
the universe, or at least the Creator was 
chained and held bound by the inviolable 
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laws of his creation. The whole universe 
was considered to be one superb piece of 
mechanism. A remorseless fatalism 
settled over the souls of men. Prayer 
sank into a mumbled and useless formula. 
Songs of praise died from the lips of mul- 
titudes. The skeptic priest halted and 
stammered in doubt. The people slunk 
from worship in confusion. It was as 
though the theory of evolution had killed 
religion. 

The papers and discussions in which 
we have shared during the past three 
days have evidenced the fact that reli- 
gion is now in reality very much alive. 
You have heard from some of the most 
eminent authorities in the land of the 
progress on the intellectual, philosophi- 
cal, and practical sides which has at- 
tended the readjustment of religion to 
the expanded horizon of this scientific 
era and to the present-day needs of man- 
kind. We note that science has, in 
recent days, become far more modest, 
her pronouncements far less dogmatic. 
It is found that evolution is not a solu- 
tion of the riddle of the universe. Evo- 
lution is merely the name of a process— 
a process that begins this side of the 
unknown and proceeds to the limits of 
the unattained. To science, even as to 
religion, origins and destinies are alike 
enshrouded in mystery. 

Face to face with the mystery that 
underlies the material universe, science 
has reacted intellectually. The un- 
known stimulated the mind to rational 
research. Nothing was left unques- 
tioned. Face to face with the mystery 
that envelops the psychic life, religion 
has in the main reacted emotionally and 
given free wing to the imagination.* 


* Shotwell, The Religious Revolution of To-day, p. tot. 
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Science has been obliged to resort to 
hypotheses, even as religion has resorted 
to speculative theologies. Both now 
recognize that through all the work of 
organic nature a creative force is con- 
tinuously at work. As a result, the 
attitude of mind of both science and 
religion has been manifestly modified 
and changed. 

The scientific spirit has left its deep 
mark for good on religion. The spirit of 
research has given us the comparative 
study of religions, the science of psy- 
chology, biblical criticism with its 
investigations into the genuineness of 
documents and the true valuation of 
doctrines, ceremonials, and traditions. 
By all these means the eternal verities 
for which religion stands are being vivi- 
fied and revitalized for men. 

We are living in an era of the readjust- 
ment of the spiritual life to the new 
knowledge of a new age. The change 
wrought in our conceptions of all things 
in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath has been revolutionary. Our 
ideas of time and space have been 
immeasurably widened. The history of 
the universe has expanded from thou- 
sands to millions of years. The effect of 
this effort at readjustment has been two- 
fold. It has so terrified many that they 
have shut off the divine light of reason 
and leaped back into the dark of 
mysticism. Hence such mystic cults 
as flourish in our day—Spiritualism, 
Dowieism, New Thought, Christian 
Science. Upon others the effect of 
the readjustment has been a leap into 
Nothingarianism. Religion, they de- 
clare, is a failure. Therefore multitudes 


stand apart from organized religion 
today, and the synagogues and churches 


number far less in their ranks than are 
those without. 

Recently I heard the remark concern- 
ing an eminent clergyman in New York: 
“He could not keep his own sons and 
daughters faithful to the church. Some- 
thing must be wrong.” 

Yes, something is wrong. It lies, not 
in religion, but in the failure of religion- 
ists to bring home with vital effect to the 
world the truth that the new heavens and 
the new earth revealed by telescope and 
microscope have revealed also the Crea- 
tor more unspeakably sublime than the 
limited concept of earlier days could 
grasp, and exalted far above aught our 
highest thought can reach. We have 
outgrown our childish conceptions of 
God, but we have not faced with serious- 
ness the consequent duty of deepening 
the sense of our dependence, our trust, 
our love, and our faith in God. 

Miracles, signs, and myths filled with 
awe the souls of our sires and made them 
worshipful. How much more, then, 
should we drive home to the souls of the 
people the awe and reverence that must 
dwell in the heart of a generation which 
is witnessing the revelations of God as 
manifest in the marvels of the discov- 
eries, the explorations, and the attain- 
ments of this scientific age. A new and 
far deeper reverence is bound to come 
into the hearts of men when the newness 
and the commonplaceness of our posses- 
sions have yielded to a true apprehen- 
sion of the glories they reveal. A purer, 
more vivid, and potent religious life than 
has ever been known before will come in 
the degree in which we vitally realize the 
marvelously expanded significance of the 
familiar outcry: “Who is like Thee 
among the mighty, O God, who is like 
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Thee exalted in holiness, working won- 
ders?” 

A third factor of the present situation 
in religion here manifests itself. It is the 
fact that to many the enlargement of the 
human horizon has tended to drive God 
entirely out of human life. God is so 
great, so sublime, how can the majestic 
Creator of this vast universe stand in any 
relation to such petty insignificant crea- 
tures as are we mortal beings ? 

In his searching and masterly analysis 
of the development of the God concept in 
Israel, Dr. E. G. Hirsch presents to us* 
a picture of how in the course of cen- 
turies the conflict raged between those 
who conceived God as transcendent and 
those who considered him immanent— 
the extremes we now call transcendental- 
ism and pantheism. Between a God 
who is beyond the world of matter and 
a God who is immanent in, and absorbed 
by, the world of matter, yawns a fatal 
chasm. The intellect unaided is unable 
to apprehend God, as Maimonides 
averred. The modern Jewish view in 
the main reproduces and reaffirms that 
of the biblical books—that the human 
heart is the first source of the knowledge 
of God and realizes him as the living, 
personal, eternal, all-sustaining source of 
life and of goodness, Father of all. We 
grasp God with our intuitions long before 
these can be confirmed by our intellects. 
The mystery of our self-conscious being 
rests in the mystery of a self-conscious 
Deity. Our faith in truth posits a God 
of truth. Reason within me demands 
supreme Reason above me. Conscience 
is not a mere social product, but the 
response within me to an inviolable 
moral order above me. My free will, 


Jewish Ency. Article: “God.” 
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however feeble, is a reflex of the freedom 
of God my Creator. It is through these 
endowments that each human being is 
“created in the divine image and like- 
ness” and may realize his relation to God 
as personal, direct and immediate. 

Yet at best this relationship remains 
exceedingly abstract. Other religions 
have striven to make the divine person- 
ality tangible and have, thereby, limited 
God and marred his perfection. Not so 
Judaism. It has consistently through- 
out the centuries rejected every com- 
promise that might endanger its purely 
spiritual affirmations concerning Deity. 
We stand firm on that great refusal. 
This makes our task on its practical side 
most difficult. We have revolted against 
the extreme which, e.g., made of the sym- 
bolism of the Thorah almost a fetish- 
worship. We have eliminated obsolete 
and meaningless rites and ceremonies; 
we have fulminated against mere letter- 
worship, lip-service, and spiritless for- 
malism. But negation is barren. The 
needs of the human heart demand that 
reason be reinforced by imagination; 


- reflection set aglow with emotion. Rites, 


forms, and symbols are the outer lan- 
guage of religion. Mere “resolves of the 
heart are naught”—they must find 
expression. 

If religion is not creative today, it 
must at least be re-creative. We need 
the symbolism, the ritual, the institutes, 
of the days of a living, throbbing faith. 
Our task is to reform—i.e., to re-create 
these in conformity with the require- 
ments of the modern home and the 
modern synagogue to make them a sin- 
cere expression of the hopes, the ideals, 
and the needs of our own souls. 
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A fourth situation in religion today is 
that created by the effort to divorce 
morality and religion. It is a common- 
place utterance of the man on the street 
that “I try to do what is right, to do 
charity, and be a good citizen—I don’t 
need any religion.” This superficial 
point of view finds reinforcement in the 
philosophy which rests the sanctions of 
morality and the grounds of obligation in 
a mere utilitarian system. As a matter 
of course the fear of the policemen’s club 
or the sheriff’s posse or even the sincere 
desire to secure “the greatest good for 
the greatest number” is potent to keep 
many upright. It is not a very lofty 
reason for a moral life. The conscious- 
ness of this fact has spurred many to 
devise some higher and more ideal 
standards of inspiration on which to 
base life’s conduct. If God is to be 
deposed, some other authority must 
usurp the vacant throne. Therefore we 
have in the present status of religious 
thought efforts to found the religion of 
democracy, the religion of humanity, and 
the like. This in itself is a confession 
that all morality is based on spiritual 
idealism. 

Our highest dignity lies in this: each 
is a free moral agent. However limited 
its scope, each one has a free will of his 
own. Not a sane human being but is 
endowed with some moral capacity. In 
every thought, motive, and impulse the 
cry of conscience rings out the irrepres- 
sible “ought” of duty. It is my chief 
glory that I may say “yes” or “no.” 
This is the token of a moral power pos- 
sessed by no other earthly creature. I 
may honor or dishonor the claims of 
duty. The possession of this power 
links me with a power not myself that 
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restrains me from the evil and impels me 
to the good. This craving after moral 
perfection, inherent in the human soul, 
constrains me to affirm the existence of 
Absolute Perfection above me. The 
moral order that has been ordained in 
the very nature of things holds me 
bound, however, by its inviolability. 
Nothing so fills me with awe in moments 
of deepest candor and self-scrutiny as 
the solemnity of this supreme gift of 
moral accountability, for by it I am 
most nearly allied to the supreme Will 
manifest in all creation. Through it I 
am made a co-worker with God. To 
think that even a spark of that divine 
energy is part of my endowment fires my 
soul with fervent zeal to merit so holy a 
gift. 

Where there is a weakness of moral 
fiber it is because of the absence of the 
divine inspirations and sanctions of 
morality. Deep are the refining influ- 
ences of art, of aesthetics, of music, of 
the eloquent intellectual appeal; but 
none of these are to be compared to the 
strong and lasting influence wrought by 
a prayerful communion with the source 
of all moral power. Prayer is the most 
powerful moral force known to the 
human race. Prayer melts obduracy 
and harshness; it drives out cruelty and 
injustice. To breathe a prayer is to 
breathe the very air of benevolence and 
good will. Though a prayer begin in 
self-pity, it will end in sympathy and 
lead to remorse and good deeds. Witha 
sincere prayer on his lips no man can do 
a mean or ignoble act. No man can 
utter lies in prayer. As an agency for 
ethical culture prayer thus stands su- 
preme. The society dedicated to ethical 
culture has, in fact, been unable to 
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eliminate entirely from its meetings 


some forms and observances. Syna- 


gogues and churches need to be on their 
guard lest they overemphasize the ser- 
mon, the music, and the illuminated win- 
dows. What are these without prayer 
but a frame without a soul. Unless we 
put our souls into our ministry as well as 
our brains, we cannot hope to overcome 
existing apathy and indifference. This 
is the ultimate test of our ministry. We 
must be able to pray and make men feel 
worshipful. Like the high priest of old, 
the minister must come into the Holy of 
Holies of the temple of the soul. Wecan 
quicken the soul life of others only as we 
vitalize our own. This is the hardest 
task of the minister in this prosaic, 
matter-of-fact age in which sentiment 
hasa stony heart and her tears are crystal 
—brilliant but icy. None the less our 
chief task is to infuse our congregations 
with the inspirations of the righteous life 
through the soulful impress of worship. 
Let us realize and make others feel that 
prayer is a human need we cannot deny. 
Has it any efficacy with God ? 

Knowing that prayer has such a mar- 
velous subjective effect on ourselves in 
making and strengthening character is 
enough to warrant our faith that the 
spiritual Power ruling the world has not 
given us this most precious capacity only 
to mock and deceive us. It is surely a 
reflex of the divine power whence it 
emanates. “To comprehend God one 
must be God,” said Goethe. How God 
answers prayer we know not, but surely 
spirit responds to spirit by spiritual 
means. When our gross powers of appre- 
hension fail, it is enough for us to trust. 

I have emphasized these four spiritual 
phases of the present situation in religion 


because I feel confident that the force 
that is inherent in them, however in- 
sufficiently I have been able to suggest 
it, reveals the remedy for the latest con- 
dition that has arisen. 

The world has lapsed into a lamen- 
table state whose woe beggars all de- 
scription. The world-war has revealed 
how far away we have fallen from the 
sublime ideals which true religion en- 
shrines. It is needless to rehearse the 
events which have exposed the inner 
rottenness of so-called modern civiliza- 
tion. Assassination combined with con- 
spiracy and greed overwhelmed the Old 
World. All the elemental passions were 
let loose. The moral law, the divine 
ideal, all the spiritual treasures of the 
race, have been sacrificed. In their 
place has come a mad devotion to 
nationalism, racialism, and the clamor 
for group rights. These have their 
place in the historical development of 
peoples, but to arrogate to themselves 
the first place is a new claim. We have 
lived to witness for the first time in Jew- 
ish history, as far as I know, the amazing 
affirmation that all these precede and 
religion is but an incident—a minor, 
cultural, even negligible, consideration. 
Lower than this we cannot descend. 
Let us lead the ascent! 

Religion is not a failure. It is not 
outgrown. It is not bankrupt. With- 
out religion the world will never be 
healed from the woes that afflict it. 
Upon the teachers and ministers of re- 
ligion descends with a more compelling 
force than ever before the duty to pro- 
claim its divine message. He warned 
wisely who proclaimed that “this is one 
message that no other agency can or will 
give—spiritual uplift and moral stimulus 
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—therefore let ministers and congrega- 
tions dedicate themselves unswervingly 
and unremittingly to this task.’ 

There is no denying the correctness of 
that principle. Its restatement is most 
timely in view of the present situation, 
which misleads some into all sorts of 
enterprises. In the simpler conditions 
of life in other days the preachments of 
the pulpit led to immediate activities 
among the people. The heart was 
touched by the appeal for suffering, and 
the congregation doled out alms. The 
church and the synagogue of old decided 
causes; they gave moral inspirations to 
political issues; they were the centers of 
learning, of the social life. Domestic 
joys and sorrows were consecrated within 
the sanctuary, which was the religious 
home and the communal center. 

It isa misunderstanding and belittling 
of an earnest aim to charge that we are 
but reaching out for fads when we open 
the synagogues and churches every day 
to make them active centers of civic, 
social, educational, and philanthropic 
endeavors. The sanctuary and the 
schoolhouse have too long stood bleak 
and empty amid the tides of life surging 
about them. It is time that the doors 
be opened and the lights kindled, and 
that living, inspiring voices touch with 
the holy fires of enthusiasm and conse- 
cration the daily doings of the people. 
We are but bringing back the synagogues 
to their legitimate and traditional place 
and function. Nothing in life of the 
people should be alien to the interests of 
the sanctuary. Over all the pursuits of 


men shall religion spread its ennobling 
and hallowing influence to keep them 
pure. Above partisanship, above per- 
sonal interest, the sanctuary must take 
its stand as the inspirer and guide in all 
endeavors for the common welfare. 

As the judge is the embodied con- 
science of the community, standing for 
justice, so the minister should be its 
embodied character, standing for right- 
eousness. The conscientious judge, even 
in seclusion, is an active force for good 
in the community. The conscientious 
minister, even though the masses do not 
flock to hear him preach, may be a more 
potent influence by his very presence 
and his earnest life. He is higher than 
the judge, as the law itself accedes, for 
through religion the secular is sanctified. 
By it all the crises of life, birth, marriage, 
parenthood, and all the offices of duty 
and the mysteries of growth, death, and 
destiny are consecrated. 


The church and the synagogue, the . 


worship and the ceremonial, the Sabbath 
and the festivals, the institutes and the 
ordinances, changed though they be to 
meet the present situation, have their 
greatest work yet to do. For through 
them alone is it given to make men and 
nations see, from the standpoint of eter- 
nity, the true values of all the interests 
and activities of time. With the youth- 
ful David of old, religion, renewed and 
rejuvenated, now says to a warring 
world: “I come to you in the name of 
the Lord of hosts that all this assembly 
shall know that the Lord saveth not with 
sword and spear, but with the spirit.” 


Professor J. H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, “The Interest of Young People 
in the Congregation,” address before the U.A.H.C., January 16, 1917. 
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WALTER F. ADENEY, D.D. 
Author of “‘History of the Greek and Eastern Churches,’ ““The New Testament 
Doctrine of Christ,’’ ““The Christian Conception of God,”’ etc. 


Mr. H. G. Wells does not claim to be 
a theologian; but when he discourses on 
theology he commands an audience that 
the most popular preacher might well 
covet. All his works reveal the master 
of a lucid and forcible style, some of 
them exhibit a brilliant and daring 
imagination unequaled in any con- 
temporary writer, and his more recent 
books have sounded a note of moral 
earnestness that justly challenges atten- 
tion. It is true that in God the Invisible 
King the hand of the amateur is betrayed 
when ancient gnostic speculations are 
solemnly presented to us as novel dis- 
coveries and wild guesses are confidently 
displayed as just the common-sense con- 
victions of the modern mind. But the 
crudity and dogmatism of all this need 
not trouble the reader who realizes the 
deep sincerity of the book. Besides, as 
a confession of faith it has a certain 
ingenuousness that almost precludes 
criticism. When a man links his arm 
in yours and says, “This and that I 
believe from the bottom of my heart,” 
it would be brutal to take on the air of 
the superior person and discount the 
importance of his personal confidences. 
We have too few heart-to-heart talks to 
be able to treat one lightly when it is 
offered us. 

The fundamental fact about this book 
is that it proclaims a reawakened sense 
of the real existence and active presence 
of a personal God in human life. Once 


again we are reminded that nothing is 
so important as that habit of mind which 
Brother Laurence calls “The Practice 
of the Presence of God.” For instance, 
we read (pp. 15, 16): 


God comes we know not whence, into 
the conflict of life. He works in men and 
through men. He is a spirit, a single spirit, 
and a single person; he has begun and he 
will never end. He is the immortal part 
and leader of mankind. He has motives, 
he has characteristics, he has an aim. He 
is by our poor scales of measurement 
boundless love, boundless courage, bound- 
less generosity. He is thought and a stead- 
fast will. He is our friend and the light of 
the world. That briefly is the belief of the 
modern world with regard to God. 


I shall return to some of the phrases of 
this curious creed later on. Meanwhile 
I merely call attention to its main 
thesis, which appears again and again 
throughout the book. A little farther 
on Mr. Wells says (p. 27): “Then 
suddenly, in a little while, in his own 
time, God comes. This cardinal experi- 
ence is an undoubtedly immediate 
sense of God”; and again (p. 28): 
“One is assured that there is a Power 
that fights with us against the confusion 
and evil within us and without.” In 
such sayings as these and in the whole 
protest of the book we have a strong. 
reaction against the secularism and 
materialism that prevailed a few decades 
ago. Here we see a return to the 
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spiritual view of the universe to which 
Eucken and Bergson have pointed in 
philosophy, which even earlier both 
Romanes and Richard Jeffreys came to 
experience in their personal faith, and 
which now Mr. William Watson is show- 
ing in his later poetry. In Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through Mr. Wells has described 
how, through the frightful mental con- 
vulsions brought about by the war, there 
is awakening that hunger for God which 
we see in all ages, as in Augustine’s 
Confessions and the heart cries of 
Hebrew psalmists. So significant is the 
situation here revealed, that, although 
Mr. Wells’s latest book has already been 
amply reviewed, I think it calls for 
further and closer examination; indeed, 
it is provocative of many questions. 
First, then, I would ask, On what 
ground does this assurance of God rest ? 
For an assurance of God it is. This 
is not the quest for God, the hart panting 
for the water brooks, the inquirer’s 
“feeling after God if haply they may find 
Him.” The discovery is triumphantly 
proclaimed. There is no doubt about it. 
From first to last not a trace of hesitation 
appears in Mr. Wells. He is quite sure 
that he stands on firm ground—and 
What is that? Mr. Wells is prepared 
to answer this question. ‘Modern re- 
ligion,” he says (p. 24), “bases its knowl- 
edge of God and its account of God 
entirely upon experience.” We think 
of the mystic’s insight, the Quaker’s 
inner light, or perhaps the pragmatist’s 
knowledge gained by action. That there 
is some reality corresponding to these 
ideas every believer in a truly spiritual 
religion will gladly admit. But one 
word in the sentence I have just quoted 
calls for close attention—the word 


“entirely.” According to Mr. Wells, 
knowledge of God rests “entirely upon 
experience.” In one sense the assertion 
may be admitted as quite obvious. If 
by the term “experience” we mean 
human experience generally, of course 
it is the fact that all knowledge of God 
comes through experience, since it comes 
and can come only by the media of think- 
ing minds. We have the experience of 
seers, prophets, even Jesus Christ him- 
self. The most devout believer of the 
Bible can see that the truth he derives 
from that volume comes to him through 
the spiritual experiences of its authors. 
But this is not what Mr. Wells means. 
Plainly he is thinking only of individual- 
istic experience. Now, why should he 
confine our knowledge of God any more 
than our knowledge of nature to this 
one very narrow channel? No doubt 
the student sees most clearly and knows 
most certainly those facts that he has 
himself discovered or at least verified 
by personal observation and experiment, 
say, with the microscope or in the 
laboratory. But this does not justify 
him in ignoring his textbooks or in de- 
spising the teaching of the great lights 
of science. Scientific knowledge rests on 
the observation, experiments, and think- 
ing of scientific men. Is it not analogous 
to say that religious knowledge rests on 
the experience of religious men—not 
necessarily the theologians and creed- 
makers with whom Mr. Wells is so scorn- 
fully angry, but rather the saints and 
seers. 

Moreover, when we consider the situa- 
tion, I think that we shall perceive that 
Mr. Wells has not adequately analyzed 
that very limited, because wholly indi- 
vidualistic, personal experience on which 
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he exclusively relies. He is careful to 
state that his religion is ‘not Chris- 
tianity. How comes it, then, so strik- 
ingly to resemble the teachings of the 
New Testament? This “modern reli- 
ligion’” appears in the heart of 
Christendom, on a soil saturated with 
Christian ideas and experiences, in an 
atmosphere of thought that has seen 
centuries of Christian teaching. We 
simply cannot ignore its environment if 
we would do justice to it. Is it con- 
ceivable that a Confucianist in Central 
China, not to mention an ancient 
Egyptian priest of Isis and Osiris, or a 
present-day pigmy in an African forest, 
could have had the “experience” of 
“God the Invisible King” which is 
depicted in this book? Its ideas are 
mainly and essentially Christian. Mr. 
Wells’s conception of God is really 
that of a Christ-God. It comes nearer 
to the character of Jesus than to any 
other character in all ethnic and historical 
religions. The inference is that it is de- 
rived from the Gospels, perhaps through 
some process of thought working on 
long-forgotten memories buried in the 
subconscious mind of the author. In 
a word, Mr. Wells is a Christian without 
knowing it. This statement will require 
qualification. But I think it essentially 
true and just. For consider his descrip- 
tion of the character of God. He finds 
in God three qualities—“ boundless love, 
boundless courage, boundless generos- 
ity.” The selection of just this trio— 
so much, no more—is very singular. 
Does not the first quality include the 
third, for how could boundless love 
be other than boundlessly generous? 


The second is often affirmed, but never 
commented on by Mr. Wells, so that 
it is difficult to know what he means by 
it, or why he gives it so prominent and 
comparatively exclusive a position, while 
ignoring so many other virtues, such 
as justice and truth. Evidently the 
first-named attribute, “boundless love,” 
is the chief attribute in Mr. Wells’s 
estimation. But that is just the crown- 
ing Christian idea that “God is love.” 
You could not find it in the cold Brahma 
of the Hindus, though certainly there is 
an approach to it in Krishna and the 
Buddha, both of them, however, are 
secondary divinities. It cannot be 
ascribed to the Mohammedan “ Allah,” 
together with the accompanying “bound- 
less generosity,” when “infidels” are 
within reach, as in Turkish dealings 
with Armenians; nor is it consistent 
with the Jewish exclusiveness of mind 
of the Old Testament. It is essentially 
Christian, and in its splendid supremacy 
only Christian.* 

But, while this is so, unquestionably 
there are other points in Mr. Wells’s 
bizarre conception of divinity that are 
not to be traced to Christian sources. 
Thus he says of God, “he has begun and 
he will never end.” We havea startling 
reason assigned for the first of these 
dogmatic assertions, but no reason 
offered for the second, though we are 
not informed how experience, which is 
wholly of the past and yet which is to be 
the sole source of the modern mind’s 
theology, can so far authorize us to fore- 
cast the future on to all eternity. The 
existence of God, according to Mr. Wells, 
is the resultant of universal and con- 


tBut with limitations. For instance, why does Mr. Wells describe his God as a King, since 
he gives no hint of royal prerogatives? 
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tinuous human consciousness. Thus we 
read: “The modern mind declares that, 
though he does not exist in matter or 
space, he exists in time, just as a cur- 
rent of thought may do; that he changes 
and becomes more even as a man’s pur- 
pose gathers itself together”—so far, 
an echo of Bergson. But now we read 
on (p. 73): “that somewhere in the 
dawning of mankind he had a beginning, 
an awakening, and that as mankind 
grows, with our eyes he looks out upon 
the universe he invades; with our 
hands, he lays hands upon it. All our 
truth, all our intentions and achieve- 
ments, he gathers to himself. He is the 
undying human memory, the increasing 
human will.” Here Mr. Wells reverses 
the Pauline thought, saying in effect, 
“In us he lives and moves and has his 
being,” not simply as the indwelling 
spirit, but as deriving his life from our 
lives. Mr. Wells meets the objection 
that this “is no more than saying that 
God is the collective mind and purpose of 
the human race”’ by citing the analogy 
of a man’s body organism, though made 
up of a great multitude of cells, being 
not simply the addition of all of them, 
but much more. That may be granted, 
yet naturally one ventures to ask on what 
basis of fact is this daring conception to 
be established? In a half apologetic 
way Mr. Wells adds: “These are theoriz- 
ings about God.” But even theorizings, 
however conjectural, are so much wasted 
thinking if no reasons can be given for 
them, and in this case no shadow of a 
reason is offered us. The only authority 
for this genetic theology in any way 
adduced appears in the opening phrase 
of the paragraph in which it is described, 
viz., “Modern religion declares,” etc 


That is to say, it is just a declaration of 
“modern religion.” That is all. Un- 
less “ modern religion” has a quasi-papal 
authority for us the whole fabric of this 
strange theology can be regarded as no 
more than an irresponsible guess or a 
fantastic dream. 

On the other hand, set up merely as a 
thesis for consideration Mr. Wells’s 
creed has serious difficulties to face. 
The divinity that constitutes itself out 
of the sum total of human life is not 
thought of as selective. Therefore it 
must include the experiences of primitive 
man from the dim antiquity of his origin 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, and 
the experiences of all races, savage Afri- 
cans, New Guinea cannibals, Teutonic 
barbarians, as well as civilized Greeks 
and Romans, English and French men. 
Besides, with Mr. Wells, the chief, indeed 
almost the only, attributes of God are 
ethical, and these of a superlatively 
good quality. Yet he has to allow for 
the fact of sin in the race, though he 
asserts it with some attempt to mini- 
mize its gravity. How can a God, | 
deriving his very being from the mass 
of human life with all its pitiable frail- 
ties, not to say also its abominable 
vilenesses, be credited with those su- 
preme excellencies, with which, we 
are told “experience” and “modern 
religion” show us that God is endowed ? 
Surely this is a crazy notion. It is a 
pity that Mr. Wells has encumbered his 
exposition with it; for his main position 
could stand very well without it, if he 
would simply cut it out as an airy fancy 
of no consequence to his essential reli- 
gious thought. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Wells’s 
conception of God as the Invisible King 
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is also very different from the idea of 
God held by most Christians, although 
it has found its way into some Chris- 
tian speculation. This is the gnostic 
distinction between the Being of whom 
we have inward spiritual experience and 
the Creator and Sustainer of the physical 
universe. As regards a God of nature 
Mr. Wells is frankly agnostic. But he is 
decisive in the negation of a divine 
providence regulating external affairs, 
either cosmic phenomena or events of 
human history. Yet this negation is 
disloyal to agnosticism, which should 
leave the question of a providence open. 
Further, it is not consistent with agnosti- 
cism to assert that the God of internal 
experience cannot be also the God of 
nature. It is scarcely to the point to 
argue that the gnostic pessimism which 
defames the demiurge is the very opposite 
to that love of nature and high apprecia- 
tion, not only of its wonder and beauty 
and glory, but also of its spiritual in- 
fluences, which was the theme of 
psalmists’ praises and to the apprecia- 
tion of which the greatest poets of all 
ages, from Homer and the author of the 
Book of Job to Wordsworth and Shelley, 
have opened our eyes. But it does give 
us cause to think with some concern 
of the limitations assigned to the gracious 
Helper who is the only God known to 
“modern religion.” Mr. Wells says 
“the is one,” and yet his teacher, William 
James, would not affirm so much. How 
can the mere interpretation of individual 
experience assure us that each and all 
of us are in contact with one and the 
same spiritual presence? Might it not 
be that every man had his own familiar 
spirit, or guardian angel? For what 
proof of absolute divinity does this 


experience give us, when unaided by 
knowledge derived from any larger 
revelation, especially that which Chris- 
tians believe that they have in Christ ? 
Surely it would be not less sensible to 
ascribe the grace thus received to a 
patron saint, some gracious departed 
spirit visiting us from among the blessed 
dead. Mr. Wells is scornful about the 
theologians’ affirmations of omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence. If the 
latter, in particular, is to be repudiated, 
there must be a question as to where 
God is to be found and a possibility of 
not being able to come into contact with 
him, owing to his absence from a par- 
ticular place at some time of need, as 
Elijah suggested to the prophets of Baal 
concerning their divinity at Carmel. 
But so primitive a pagan notion as this is 
not consistent with the main trend of 
Mr. Wells’s confession of faith which is 
much wider in its sweep, more spiritual 
in its character, more gracious and 
encouraging in its aim. 

This inconsistency drives us to the 
conclusion that, while theoretically Mr. 
Wells rejects Christianity, practically 
what he believes and urges upon us with 
the fervor of gospel preaching is actually 
Christian truth, which stands or falls 
with the reality of the Christian revela- 
tion, the light that comes to us from 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, I repeat, Mr. 
Wells is a Christian without knowing it. 
Why, then, should he be so vehement 
in his repudiation of Christianity? His 
béte noir is the Nicene Creed. I have 
no concern to defend the phrases of that 


production of Greek controversial the- 


ology. But it can only be understood in 
the light of its antecedents and environ- 
ment, nor should it be made the occasion 
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of a violent attack on Athanasius as 
though that venerated father were the 
prince of bigots, whereas he really was 
more generous and liberal-minded than 
his opponents, and cared but little for 
formal phrases, so long as he could 
secure the one idea which he held to be 
vital to Christianity, the idea of the 
full personal divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Mr. Wells especially blames the 
church fathers for introducing one 
idea for which they cannot be held 
responsible. This is the idea of the 
divine sonship of Christ. A reader of 
God the Invisible King who was ignorant 
of the Bible and its contents might be 
led to suppose that this idea had crept 
in under the influence of Greek theogo- 
nies. But, in point of fact, it is originally 
a Hebraistic thought. The divine son- 
ship of Israel and her king which appears 
in the Old Testament, of course, is not 
so definite as that set forth in the Chris- 
tian faith. Still, the thought is there 
in germ and the phrase and its imagery 
already present. In the New Testament 
this idea is much more specific and 
personal, with direct application to 
Jesus Christ. It is quite central to the 
teaching of Paul, so that some have 
regarded that apostle as its originator 
in Christian theology. But only the 
most drastic criticism of the Gospels can 
allow us to escape from the conclusion 
that our Lord applied it to himself (see 
especially Matthew 11:27; 21:37). 
Then why belabor Athanasius and his 
friends on account of it? The intro- 
duction of the key-word of the Nicene 
Creed, Homadusion, was an innova- 
tion. Arius was strong in his appeal to 
timorous conservatives on that point. 
But when Mr. Wells selects, not this 


term, but the idea of Christ as Son of 
God for his main attack on the Greek 
theologians, he is not fair to them in 
ignoring the source from which they 
derived it. 

There are two other points in Mr. 
Wells’s criticism of Christianity, on 
which I will only touch, in order to avoid 
misapprehension. They both refer to 
the advanced Catholic doctrine. 

First, with regard to its fundamental 
position, Mr. Wells writes (p. 192): 
“The church, with its sacraments and 
sacerdotalism is a disease of Chris- 
tianity. Save for a few doubtful inter- 
polations, there is no evidence that 
Christ tolerated either blood sacrifices 
or the mysteries of priesthood. All these 
antique grossnesses were superadded 
after his martyrdom.” 

With the protest of this paragraph I 
quite concur. But, then, it gives no 
reason for Mr. Wells’s rejection of 
Christianity, since it distinctly declares 
that the things it repudiates are not 
to be traced to the teaching of Christ 
and cannot claim his authority. It 
denounces degeneration, corruption, 
adulteration. To say that the stream 
has been contaminated is not to con- 
demn the spring from which it is 
derived. 

Secondly, Mr. Wells has discovered 
a frightful passage in some publication of 
“a certain Society of the Holy Cross,” 
where a child six years of age is threat- 
ened with “the everlasting fires of hell” 
if it does not confess its sins to the priest. 
It is difficult to determine which is 
greatest, the abominable cruelty or the 
idiotic absurdity of such a notion. 
But Mr. Wells knows that this is not 
Christianity, though I suppose some 
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people calling themselves Christians 
try to think that they ought to teach it 
to infants as the doctrine of the Christ, 
who shamed the religionists of his day 
by bidding them become like the chil- 
dren, in whom he delighted. 

With these and similarly one-sided 
and half-baked criticisms of Christianity 
in the negative part of his book, and 
some strange flights of fancy treated as 
certain truths guaranteed by that new 
pope “the modern mind”’ in its positive 


and affirmative statements, Mr. Wells 
is provocative of controversy. Never- 
theless, there is a vital idea in it that 
outweighs all its dubious notions and 
may be welcomed as one of the signs of 
the times full of hope and cheer. Here 
is an earnest attempt to break up the 
crust of convention, to turn from the 
dust and ashes of secularism and weary 
worldliness, to open up the living wells 
of the spiritual life, and once again to 


find the soul’s only satisfaction in God. 


LUTHER AND PAUL: THEIR EXPERIENCES 
AND DOCTRINES OF SALVATION 


CHARLES J. RITCHEY, A.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The course of history is punctuated 
here and there by the extraordinary 
achievements of isolated individuals who 
seem, at first glance, to have been 
detached from their groups by the radical 
character of their contributions to prog- 
ress. On the other hand, they seem to 
be dependent upon each other because 
of the similarity of their expressed 
thought. An excellent illustration of 
this is seen in the case of the apostle Paul 
when he broke with Judaism and began 
to shape Christian thought; or in the 
case of Luther, who opposed the estab- 
lished churchly order and inaugurated 
the momentous Reformation movement. 
Each of these leaders appears unrelated 
to his past when once he is well started 
on his great work, and the one seems to 


have been guided in his course by the 
recorded thought of his predecessor. 

Both Paul and Luther have much in 
common through their mutual insistence 
upon justification by faith and by faith 
alone. The similarity of belief should 
really be extended to a similarity of 
experience within certain limits. As far 
as all outward evidence is concerned, 
Luther depended upon Paul for his con- 
ception of salvation, but the appropriate 
question to ask at this point is whether 
or not he learned his doctrine of justifica- 
tion from Paul’s letters. In the same 
way we may ask whether or not Paul 
learned his doctrine from Abraham’s 
experience. 

It has been customary to point out 
the likenesses in belief which are pre- 
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served in literary documents and to come 
to the conclusion that literary depend- 
ence accounts for the fact. There is a 
limited field within which this may be 
done, but the study of the psychology 
of leadership opens up many possibilities 
among which an explanation may be 
more readily secured. There is a closer 
connection between the thought and 
the experience of men than is apparent 
at first glance. And, furthermore, there 
is a greater degree of likeness between 
the experiences of such outstanding men 
as Paul and Luther than between their 
formal thought. Nothing will illustrate 
this more adequately than a brief review 
of their chief teaching, particularly with 
regard to salvation. 

In a word, Paul may be said to have 
believed in salvation by faith because he 
was saved by faith. His position as a 
Pharisee of the ethical type placed him 
under great stress of inner life. Had he 
been more legalistic in his Pharisaism, 
conversion would have been thwarted by 
callousness and indifference to the molli- 
fying effects of moral tendencies. He 
was, however, in close touch with the 
traditional teaching of Judaism, and 
even carried over into Christianity most 
of the beliefs which the Jewish fathers 
had long been teaching. 

Salvation was the chief concern of 
Paul, as it has been with all truly great 
religious leaders. He was anxious for 
the betterment of himself and his people 
in the presence of his God. He had 
inherited a scheme by which salvation 
was thought to be made possible—a 
scheme partly moral, partly forensic and 
legal, sometimes wholly forensic and 


legal, but never since the days of the 


great prophets predominantly moral. 


The teaching about salvation current 
in Paul’s day, may be summarized as 
follows: God gave a law, the require- 
ments of which man must keep, if he 
expected to be accounted righteous 
or justified by God’s forensic decree. 
The law was glorified and made the 
channel through which divine benefits 
could flow; and the works of the law, in 
whatever way they were interpreted, 
were the full measure of man’s part in the 
attainment of salvation. But, as the 
ultimate goal of his hope was not an 
inward peace and satisfaction in the 
midst of his moral struggle, it was 
necessary that the future hold the guar- 
anty of his redemption. Hence the 
introduction of the apocalyptic Messiah 
who should usher in the heaven-sent 
régime and prepare the way for the final 
verdict of God in the day of the Great 
Assize. The program, then, is as 
follows: Man was in a condition of sin 
and subject to the wrath of God, which 
meant death. His goal was a righteous 
or pure life and the final approval of God, 
which meant eternal life. To reach it, 
he must keep the law, with which he had 
been provided by divine kindness. The 
meeting of this requirement was in itself 
a guaranty, a token of final salvation. 
The purpose of the scribes was to define 
the law so that error would be inexcus- 
able. The next step, while not depend- 
ent upon man’s action, was necessarily a 
part of the process of salvation, a part of 
God’s way of accepting man, since man 
himself thought of his final salvation in 
the future world. Hence the coming of 
the Messiah and the judgment, followed 
by the bliss promised at the outset. 

In studying Paul’s later thought we 
see few changes, but a plan much 
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different in operation from that of his 
Pharisaism. The only radical change 
was the substitution of faith for works, 
which meant the dropping of the law 
and the introduction of the Messiah as 
the object of faith, now identified with 
the risen Jesus. (It may be more 
psychological to say that the risen Jesus 
was identified with the Messiah.) Other 
changes are the “spiritualization” of 
the resurrection life, making it less 
material, and the increased emphasis on 
the moral earthly life, as an expression 
of the possession of the Spirit, an earnest 
of the life to come. 

What wrought this change? As 
indicated above, it was Paul’s experience, 
the expression of his own genius in the 
midst of his environment. The crucial 
test of his life came at his conversion. 
While we shall never know all the data 
of that transformation, we see in that 
experience the realization of salvation by 
faith in action before we see it in words. 
Paul later believed in salvation by faith, 
because he was now saved by faith. He 
experienced a new and satisfying relief 
which the law had not been able to give 
him. How soon Paul realized the 
importance of this radical change we 
have no means of determining; but we 
know that when he was in the midst of 
his preaching for the gentiles and against 
the Judaizers he was confident upon 
every point involved. 

Many of the experiences through 
which Paul passed are similar, in spite 
of the change of the centuries, to those 
of Luther, that other great preacher of 
faith. The Law was the glory of Jewish 
history and was the medium through 


which man could be saved. Just so 
was the church the glory of the eccle- 
siasticized Roman Empire, and through 
it, literally, was man to be saved. The 
Law prescribed works, and the church 
set up certain_observances as neces- 
sary. Paul zealously kept the Law, but 
found no satisfaction. Luther earnestly 
sought to live within the church, but 
could not. At these points the situa- 
tions of Luther and of Paul are not 
greatly to be differentiated. 

The motive which impelled Paul to 
search out a new way was a desire (1) 
to escape from sin and (2) to escape from 
the wrath of God. The corollaries are 
at once evident: (1) to be pure in life 
and (2) to be declared righteous. With 
Luther there appears to have been a 
reversal of these two points. He seemed 
to fear above all things the wrath of 
God, though it is not at all to be sup- 
posed that he would condone a sinful 
life, however strong might be one’s 
profession of faith. “As wrath is a 
greater evil than the corruption of sin, 
so race is a greater good than the perfect 
righteousness which we have said comes 
from faith. For there is no one who 
would not prefer (if this could be) to be 
without perfect righteousness than with- 
out the grace of God.”! Driven by the 
desire to be assured of salvation, he 
sought here and there for an answer. 
Church and monastery alike failed him, 
though he did not at once repudiate 
them. The controversy over indul- 
gences was not the real bone of conten-— 
tion, but it was the reagent which 
clarified the issues. It thus came to hold 
relatively the same functional value for 


* Against Latomus; Erlangen edition of the Opera Latina Varii Argumenti, V, 489; cited in 


McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant, p. 24. 
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him that the persecution of the Way, 
and the trip from Jerusalem to Damas- 
cus, had for Paul. Luther, under the 
stress of controversy, attacked the 
church in its worst form, as Paul had 
attacked the Law in its worst form, and 
came to a similar conclusion. He 
grasped the words of Paul as offering a 
solution, or, rather, as actually validat- 
ing the conclusions toward which his own 
religious convictions were driving him— 
“saved by faith.” 

Whatever may be the significance of 
eschatology in Paul’s thinking, it is clear 
that he thought of salvation being 
achieved fully only in the future life, 
though forensically guaranteed by justi- 
fication through faith. Luther, how- 
ever, because of the fact that eschatology 
was less immediate and vital, but 
particularly because he thought of 
salvation primarily as release from God’s 
wrath, believed himself saved now even 
though he was yet sinful. His phraseol- 
ogy does not even allow itself to be 
stretched until it appears to imply 
progress, which is true of Paul’s; but 
man is saved now, and good deeds flow 
from him without effort or purpose, if 
they flow at all. His belief was in a 
God who was a judge and whose de- 
cree freed one from punishment. But 
beyond this there was a conception of a 
loving God with whom a mystical rela- 
tionship was established. The union 
thus affected was the source of the good 
deeds of man. They were not possible 
apart from union with God, not possible 
until after salvation. A position such 
as this cut the ground from beneath any 
claim that good deeds could avail any- 
thing for man, and apparently this was 


Rom. 2:6-11. 


Luther’s intention. The premise being 
granted, his argument was logically more 
tenable than Paul’s; however, the 
premise itself is not tenable. Paul saw 
this and reasoned that good works were 
always good works in the eyes of the 
Lord. This concession weakened his 
position of faith versus works, but only 
from the standpoint of pure logic. 

Another point is to be examined, 
dealing with the vital part of Luther’s 
conception of salvation. Just as Paul 
shifted from the Law to Jesus the 
Messiah, so Luther shifted from the 
church as the extra-human agent of 
salvation to a force that was really 
quickening. He found the gospel the 
Word of God. It was to him the true 
message of God. It was only after he 
was pressed for external authority that 
he permitted himself to identify in any 
way the Bible and the Word of God. 
His earlier conception was capable of 
giving great freedom and expansiveness 
to his movement, though at the same 
time it was both weak and subjective. 
The Word was in the Bible; it was also 
in the sacraments. But it was not the 
Bible; nor was it the church and its 
sacraments. The scholasticism, how- 
ever, which followed his first great at- 
tacks on the Roman church gave great 
prominence to the identity of Word and 
Bible. Luther himself yielded in part 
to this tendency. 

McGiffert? says that Luther made the 
church a primary means of salvation; 
but, if the Word is a means of salvation, 
the church is at least secondary to it, for 
it (the church) only dispenses the Word. 
The point is well taken, however, that 
the church is an important means of 


2 Protestant Thought before Kant, pp. 41-45. 
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salvation in the Lutheran scheme, 
though it no longer conveys grace as in 
Catholic thought. 

The elements in Luther’s idea of 
salvation which have been discussed here 
are those which his own peculiar genius 
evolved. They are his own because 
they were consecrated by his deepest 
religious struggles as he sought assurance 
of pardon and freedom from God’s 
wrath. His experience was similar to 
that of Paul, though he was far less 
dependent upon the hero of the gentile 
mission than has generally been thought. 
He seized upon the words “saved by 
faith” as Paul had used the faith of 
Abraham to give weight to his argu- 
ment. If Luther had not had the 
experience which he did, a thousand 
Pauls might have lived before him and 
there would have been no Protestant 
Reformation. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that Paul passed into his Christian faith 
by altering his earlier belief at a few 
places only. The same phenomenon 
may be shown in the case of Luther by 
examining the doctrinal part of the 
Augsburg Confession. Though it was 
actually written by a man much milder 
than Luther, this symbol nevertheless 
bears the stamp of the master-Protestant 
rather than that of Melanchthon. 

The first article (“De Deo’’) of Part 
First (“Chief Articles of Faith’) is 
clearly in agreement with the Nicene 
formula, a recognized Catholic document. 
Throughout the Confession other simi- 
larities may be noted: e.g., in the treat- 
ment of sin, Christ’s return, and free will. 

Article IV (“De justificatione”’) 
might be expected to elaborate the 

* Rom. chap. 4. 


crucial point over which Luther wrestled, 
but it does not go beyond a short positive 
statement “that men cannot be justified 
before God by their own powers, merits, 
or works; but are justified freely for 
Christ’s sake through faith, when they 
believe that they are received into favor, 
and their sins forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
who by his death hath satisfied for our 
sins. This faith doth God impute for 
righteousness before him. Romans 3 
and 4.” Later, in Article XX, on 
“Good Works,” and in Part II 
(“Abuses’’), Article V (“De discrimine 
ciborum”) greater opposition to the 
current Catholic belief is shown in 
positive statements that “works cannot 
reconcile God, or deserve remission of 
sins, grace, justification at his hands. 
These are obtained by faith only; when 
we believe that we are received into 
favor for Christ’s sake.” “It is neces- 
sary to do good works; not that we may 
trust that we deserve grace by them, but 
because it is the will of God that we do 
them” (Part I, Art. XX; cf. Part I, 
Arts. V, VI; Part II, Art. V). 

The point of departure for Luther is 
in his position on faith versus works. 
Starting from that, he attacks the hier- 
archy of the Roman church which 
directed and assigned the “works.” 
Just as Paul had passed from particular- 
ism to universalism through the adoption 
of “faith,” so Luther passed from the 
priestly hierarchy to his doctrine of 
“the universal priesthood of believers.” 
This step being taken, he modified the 
traditional teaching so as to admit the 
Lord’s Supper in “two kinds.” Simi- 
larly “baptism is necessary to salvation, 
and by baptism the grace of God is 
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offered (and children are to be baptized, 
who by baptism, being offered to God, 
are received into God’s favor)”’ (Part I, 
Art. IX). 

The Lord’s Supper, no longer in the 
hands of a priesthood set apart by the 
church and empowered with special 
miraculous ability in order to give to the 
emblems of the Eucharist a sacred and 
divine substance, is, however, still filled 
with divinity in a most literal sense. 
This is effected, not by the miraculous 
power of the priest, but by virtue of the 
quality of the Lord’s body itself. Thus 
with difficulty the Catholic doctrine of 
the actual presence is accommodated to 
the new idea of a universal priesthood of 
believers not possessed of special mirac- 
ulous powers. 

The only significant point of differ- 
ence between these two preachers of 
faith (Paul and Luther) is in the quality 
attributed to faith itself. To Paul it 
was mystical, but ethical, probably 
because escape from sin was most 
prominent in his mind. But Luther, 
seeking a forensic decree from God, was 
more inclined to insist on conformity to 
accepted belief, as the Catholic church 
had done for centuries. 

The similarity of the teaching of Paul 
and Luther regarding salvation, particu- 
larly as touching faith, the keynote for 
both, is not to be attributed to depend- 
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ence of one upon the other through 
literary media. The cause of the like- 
ness is to be found in the experience of 
each which tested them at the same 
point. First, they both had emotional 
and deeply religious natures. Their 
inherited systems of thought and gov- 
ernment were full of abuses. At a 
critical moment each rebelled against 
the established order. The outcome 
was that certain substitutions were made 
in the traditional schemes, but com- 


paratively few things were given up. 


Those things that were retained were not 
antagonistic to the new experience. 
The feature that made their “reforma- 
tions” forceful was the fact that they 
changed the old-time bases from which 
man started to faith. It was this fact 
that made their work more effective than 
the discussions about what God did and 
could have done before the creation of 
the world. The doctrine of faith, being 
rooted in the experience of Paul and 
Luther, and being directed at every 
man’s experience, was thus pushed out 
into a field of great usefulness. There 
was something in the experience of each 
man which gave vitality to the plea of 
faith versus works. And, in so far 
as that plea has won adherents to its 
side, it is because the stress of circum- 
stances has discovered or created a 
community of interests. 


THE BIBLE IN OUR RELIGIOUS LIFE 


HENRY B. ROBINS, PH.D. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 


Before we can come to any fair esti- 
mate of the use which we may make of 
the Bible as a spiritual resource in our 
modern world, we must canvass briefly 
the nature and function of the Book 
itself. We must acknowledge that the 
religious service which the Bible renders 
is in part independent of any such sur- 
vey. In the humblest home where the 
Bible is used one can find evidence of 
the service which the Book has rendered 
—here are pages thumbed, underscored, 
torn, perhaps even tear-stained; and one 
comes into the presence of such a use 
of the Book with naught but reverence. 
Even so, the whole Bible can never have 
its real significance apart from some 
general understanding of its nature and 
function. 

We discover, once we enter upon such 
a study, that the Book, while a unity 
in the sense of being the product or 
literary deposit of the continuous 
Hebrew-Christian religious development, 
is a unity in diversity. Each of its two 
main divisions is, in fact, a literature, 
every separate pamphlet or book having 
arisen out of a definite situation or for 
the meeting of a specific need. It 
would be quite out of place in this brief 
discussion to attempt to indicate, even 
in the most cursory fashion, what situa- 
tion or practical aim is indicated or 
implied in each book. One may turn to 
the preface of the Gospel of Luke, for 
example, for an instance of a definitely 
declared purpose in writing; or one may 


take up the Corinthian correspondence of 
Paul, and he will at once find evidence 
that Paul is writing to meet certain very 
definite needs in the Corinthian church. 
In some such way every book of the 
Bible is more or less particular and con- 
crete. 

We may say in general, that the Bible 
is a transcript of the life of a religious 
people in quest of, and ultimately in com- 
munion with, the living God. Viewing 
the Bible in that sense, one is free to 
understand each portion of this growing 
Hebrew-Christian literature in the light 
of its individual qualities. He will not 
attempt to make it all of the same value 
for immediate spiritual use. He will 
never, for example, undertake to equate 
the spiritual values of the Psalms with 
the bare narratives of Chronicles. And, 
to take another example, he will be free 
to understand the Song of Solomon as the 
celebration of pure love in an age when a 
pure love was rare—love with the sanction 
of religion running through it, instead 
of interpreting the book as a highly 
colored allegory of Christ and the church. 
To cite but one other instance, he will be 
free to understand and value the Book of 
Revelation as a Christian apocalypse, 
written for a group of people who did 
their thinking in the language of apoca- 
lyptic, and thus as rather a book of com- 
fort than a program of the ages for the 
Christian of any age or race. 

This is equivalent to saying that such 
a view will save the modern Christian 
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from regarding the Bible as a religious 
code which his own and every other age 
must reproduce. This idea that every 
age must do again the various things that 
the biblical age did has caused much 
unfortunate strife between evangelical 
denominations and has given rise to 
numberless little sects, each laying legal- 
istic emphasis upon some detail of 
biblical practice. Notable among such 
legalistic emphases have been those 
upon feet-washing, the seventh day, the 
second advent, and speaking with 
tongues, while another type of emphasis 
has insisted upon episcopacy, the elder- 
ship, the local church, apostolic suc- 
cession, and baptismal regeneration. 
Now, if one can share the view of the 
Bible which holds it to be a transcript of 
a developing life with God, he can easily 
appreciate that at any stage of the 
process such a vital movement may dis- 
close various currents of thought and 
interpretation; and, so far from trying 
to make every verse and every chapter 
directly significant for his own life and 
time, he will realize that there are eddies 
and shifts in the main movement, and 
that only the culminations—where a rich 
and inspiring consciousness of God is 
attained—are of primary significance for 
his own life. So far from regarding the 
Bible as a timeless insert into history, he 
will come to understand it in the light of 
history, and thereby it will take its 
rightful place as an aid to the life with 
God which every man must seek for him- 
self, but not an end in itself. The reli- 
gious consciousness of the evangelical 
community has long given evidence of 
its supreme evaluation of these culmi- 
nating portions of the Bible as over 
against any understanding of it as all on 


a dead level. Anyone who has a Bible 
which he has used for years may have 
direct evidence of this if he will turn the 
volume upside down and note what parts 
of the book show most frequent use. 
Where is the margin thumbed and soiled ? 
By those portions of the Bible your own 
spirit has been chiefly nourished. 

In order to show more specifically 
what religious values such a use of the 
Bible may be expected to discover, let 
us turn to the New Testament for a 
somewhat closer view. It would be 
worth our while, if we could, to picture 
the first-century Christians, who had no 
New Testament, a body of Christians, 
however, whose first generation had 
“seen and handled” the Word of Life, 
and whose second generation included 
apostolic figures. It was a sharp transi- 
tion to the third generation, which had 
neither, but must be content with tra- 
dition. This third generation did its 
best to supply the lack, and out of this 
effort there gradually came together 
the nucleus of our New Testament—a 
collection of books portraying the needs 
and reporting the words of our Lord, a 
narrative tracing the doings of apostolic 
men, a collection of the writings of 
apostolic men. We cannot at all under- 
take to trace that process, which ex- 
tended across more than a hundred 
years. It led, at length, to the forma- 
tion of a volume esteemed of equal 
authority and from the same source as 
the Hebrew Scriptures. When we turn 
its pages we find that its twenty-seven. 
treatises range in composition over a 
period of from thirty to fifty years, and 
that, while some of them come from the 
hands of men who knew Jesus inti- 
mately, most of them are from authors 
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who knew Jesus only through hearsay 
or tradition—more than from any other 
being from Paul. We find, too, that 
those which are included here are a selec- 
tion from a considerably larger number, 
since there were other gospels, other 
epistles, other apocalypses. 

We find that the New Testament is 
anything but a theological textbook. 
In the first place, with the exception of 
the gospels—if, indeed, these form an 
exception—the treatises composing the 
New Testament were written for specific 
purposes. Their authors probably in no 
case contemplated their circulation be- 
yond a limited circle; certainly they did 
not anticipate their collection into a 
volume to be entitled the New Testa- 
ment. Their treatment of matters per- 
taining to religion is always limited by 
the particular purpose they had in view 
in writing definite treatises. Even the 
Epistle to the Romans does not exhaust 
the theology of Paul; if he had set out to 
write a theology of the Christian faith, 
it would have been a far more systematic 
and elaborate manual than the Epistle to 
the Romans. This being the nature of 
the New Testament writings, that 
method which takes a verse here and a 
verse there and equates them because 
they chance to contain the same English 
word—the so-called “‘proof-text method” 
—often does violence to the true meaning 
which the context indicates, and is there- 
fore an impossible one in New Testament 
study for him who wishes to know what 
Jesus and the group closest to him be- 
lieved and taught. 

In fact, what we find in the New 
Testament is not so much theology as life 
in terms of religion. Although there is 
diversity in the theology of the New 


Testament, there is an essential unity 
in its religion—and this unity focalizes 
in two facts: the fact of Jesus—it all 
refers to him; and the fact of the Chris- 
tian community—for the community 
produced it all. The religious values of 
the New Testament, with no attempt 
at exhaustive statement, may be indi- 
cated in four main groups: (1) the new 
religious community life, of which it is 
the expression; (2) the body of religious 
precept and practice which it preserves; 
(3) the spirit of purity, love, and service 
which breathes through it; and (4) the 
religious personages with whom it ac- 
quaints us—pre-eminently Jesus. 

To speak of the first of these, the new 
community life, we may say that the 
New Testament is, in this respect, not 
a copy-book but an illustration. What 
it shows is the new life of the spirit at 
work in organic and institutional fashion. 
It found its embodiment in a new 
community—the Christian church—and 
there is nothing more sacred or beautiful 
coming to us in the wake of Jesus than 
this organic and unifying life of the spirit 
embodied in the Christian church of the 
first century. This institution became 
a refuge of the oppressed, the unprivi- 
leged, and the slave; it became a school 
of morality and religion to the whole 
community. Whether worshiping in the 
porch of the Temple, in Peter’s house, 
in the house of Lydia or Philemon, it 
made real and organic in a social insti- 
tution those principles upon which every 
enduring society must rest—the prin- 
ciples of purity, mutuality, order, and 
religious faith. Though there were 
temporary elements, as in the partial 
communism of the church at Jerusalem, 
we recognize as paramount those great 
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fundamental principles which pertain 
evermore to the Kingdom of God. 
When we turn to the body of religious 
precept and practice which the New 
Testament preserves for us, what we find 
is in striking contrast to the atomistic 
religiosity of the scribes and Pharisees. 
Jesus refuses to reduce life to a code, and 
what he gives us is rather a series of 
illustrations and interpretations of a 
few great religious principles. Jesus 
fought that atomistic legalism which was 
the foundation of Judaism, and Paul 
fought it. It can never be laid as a 
burden upon the shoulders of the Chris- 
tian community, since Paul fought and 
won his battle for the freedom of a 
Christian man. One approach to the 
content of Christianity is through the 
great words of Jesus and the great 
words of Paul. I follow no prescribed 
order, but again and again do we find 
these words recurring: righteousness, 
mercy, love, joy, faith, hope, purity, 
forgiveness, humility, service. Where 
else in all literature, in equal compass, 
will one find a more luminous ideal of 
character. than in the words of Paul 
(Phil. 4:8)—“Finally brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue and if there be any praise, 
think on these things”? Let one take 
the teachings of Jesus about prayer, 
about service, about the Kingdom of 
Heaven; let him hear his interpretation 
of the divine fatherhood, the divine 
forgiveness, the divine purity; let one 
turn to the great ritual sections of the 
New Testament (as I may be permitted 
to term the passages which I indicate)— 


such sections as Matt., chaps. 5-8; 
Luke, chap. 15; John, chaps. 14 and 17; 
Rom., chaps. 8 and 12; I Cor., chap. 13; 
Heb., chap. 11; I John, and Rev., chap. 
21—and he cannot fail to feel the marvel- 
ous religious exaltation of the Christian 
faith. 

We pass to single out three elements 
involved in both the community life and 
the teaching, but also—because of their 
contrast with dominant ideals—empha- 
sizing most remarkably the spiritual 
intent of the Christian religion. This 
I have designated as the spirit of purity, 
love, and service. Over against the 
background of Jewish legalism and pagan 
license this spirit works out in the little 
community something which is new and 
wondrously attractive. Let one dwell 
upon the thought of purity, purity in the 
personal life, in the family life, in the 
practices of religion; let him feel the pull 
of this as it becomes incarnate in the 
Lord Jesus, and he will know that here 
is permanent gain. Life will be holier 
now, since the Christian church has 
set itself, following its Lord, to estab- 
lish purity in human hearts and relation- 
ships. But purity is never a lonely 
virtue; it practices Christian love. Such 
a life as Paul’s shows what Christian 
love will do. In thirty years of service 
he trod the highways of the Roman 
Empire from east to west, undergoing 
almost incredible hardship, and why? 
Because, for Jesus’ sake, he loved the 
souls of men. In the New Testament 
community, too, love wrought mightily, 


making a place for the slave, for the 


great sinner, for the little child; it 
purified domestic relationships, provided 
the elements of a sane community life, 
and gave a powerful impulse to the 
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propagation of the gospel. But Chris- 
tian love embodies itself in Christian 
service—dons work-clothes and stands 
beneath life’s burdens. It was not by 
accident that Jesus made service the 
paramount prerequisite to discipleship: 
“Tf ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” “He that would be the greatest 
among you, let him become the servant 
of all.” In such a world as this there 
is no other place for the strong. 

Perhaps we are more impressed by 
the religious personages of the New 
Testament than by aught else it con- 
tains—wayward and yet steadfast Peter; 
mystical, faithful, loving John; patient, 
comprehending, heroic Paul. A word 
about this last. To see his faith at work, 
to hear him pray, to follow his weary 
steps across a continent, to listen to his 
illuminating exhortations—what a privi- 
lege! Though we cannot repeat his 
experience of legal emancipation, since 
we were not born Jews, yet that same 
principle has wrought our religious 
emancipation in other respects, so that 
it is very precious to us. 

However, it is Jesus who is the su- 
preme disclosure of the New Testament. 
One feels that it all exists because of him 
and for him. The Gospels afford us 
some glimpses into the religious processes 
of Jesus, and we are enabled the better 
to see how close he comes to us. He 
passed through the growth of childhood 
and the crises of youth and manhood; he 
really knew what temptation is; he felt 
the call of duty very early and in re- 
sponse took up a vocation which was in 
the end to break his heart. We are 
permitted to see in him the reality of 
that communion with his Father and 
ours which we all must seek; we rejoice 


to find in his prayer life the element of 
struggle as well as that of victory—it 
somehow comforts us to find that he, 
too, knew what it is to struggle and 
agonize for victory. In all these respects 
his experience is luminous for us; it 
means much to have brought home 
to us as they are in him the immediacy 
of sonship, the reality of trust, the beati- 
tude of faith. 

But it means more for many of us, 
perhaps, to find in Jesus elements of the 
unattained and apparently unattainable, 
to discover in him a mastery of men 
and events which none of us has, to find 
in him that ideal state of perfect moral 
unity—no schism between conscience 
and consciousness—to see in him that 
realized union with God which is at once 
the goal of our hope and the despair of 
our attainment. Whether one say or 
not that in these matters Jesus is strictly 
inimitable, he is ever on before us—a 
great, luminous, living exemplar of 
religion, of the life hid with God. 

Even though it were possible to have a 
Bible without Jesus, and in a sense 
worth while, it could not quite be under- 
stood without him. It is Jesus in the 
midst of life, Jesus as the quickener of a 
new individual and community life, 
Jesus as the exponent and exemplar of 
the life of God in the life of man, the 
incarnation of that redeeming grace 
which ever worketh to make real the 
kingdom of righteousness and love— 
it is Jesus alone who fully accounts for 
the fact of the New Testament. And 
his expositions of the everlasting father- 
hood of God, the fundamental brother- 
hood of man, and the universal Kingdom 
of Heaven are the essential doctrine and 
faith of the Christian church today. 
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The New Testament brings us to the 
feet of Jesus, and we cry out, “O Son of 
Man, teach! Thou art the incompa- 
rable Master of religion, and we are 
hungry for the knowledge and experience 
of God. In thy light shall we see light. 
In thee shall we have our God brought 
once more into the midst of human 
experience and need!” 

The question is, then, how to take this 
Book and so interpret and utilize it that 
all the higher spiritual interests of the 
race shall be served—in other words, how 
to make the Bible to the largest degree 
a spiritual resource, so that when the 
challenge of responsibility comes upon us 
we shall be able to meet it. It may be 
well to consider this in five main aspects: 
the use of the Bible in the personal 
religious life, in the home, in our scheme 
of religious education, in public worship 
and the pulpit ministry, and in the 
moral integration of life—particularly 
in the fields of social service and citizen- 
ship. 

In speaking of the individual’s use of 
the Bible, we are here thinking of the 
mature individual, as contrasted with the 
child. While he will naturally approach 
the Book with certain prepossessions 
common to his group of believers, his 
conscious aim will be rather that of 
rendering more adequate his own reli- 
gious experience and making his life 
more truly and amply Christian than 
that of emphasizing any decisive prin- 
ciple. Since he professes loyalty to 
Jesus, it will be his duty to discover that 
for which Jesus stands and to take an 
attitude toward life which shall rest 
upon the same principles. His very 
profession of loyalty should lead him to 
understand the Bible vitally rather 


than dogmatically. He will feel that 
the Protestant principle of individual 
religious competency lays a very heavy 
burden of responsibility for the total 
outcome upon the individual; he will 
therefore the more earnestly endeavor 
to make himself an effective Christian, 
understanding that the Kingdom of God 
can come upon earth only as every man 
keeps his own altar-fires burning, keeps 
his own life pure and the principle of 
sacrificial service dominant within it, 
for himself loves God and his brother 
supremely. In the Bible he will find 
how the great Captain of our salvation 
and those who stood close about him 
accomplished these ends in their own 
experience; there he will feed his soul, 
elaborate his views of life, and quicken 
his resolve. It is not ours in this dis- 
cussion to suggest a scheme of indi- 
vidual Bible use. All such schemes are 
of value only as they aid one to arrive 
at his own best use of the Book. The 
point is that, both for spiritual elevation 
and for the quickening of appreciation 
and purpose, there must be some well- 
defined place in the daily or weekly pro- 
gram for this sort of utilization of the 
Bible. Where there is no program the 
rule is one of general neglect. 

When it comes to the use of the 
Bible in the home, one views the Book 
as a resource in the religious nature of 
the new generation as well as an aid to 
the mature individual life. If we are to 
hope that the new generation will be 
truly Christian, we must see that religion 
is integral with, and dominant in, the 
home life. And there is no more 
natural or effective way of making a con- 
stant impression in the name of religion, 
so far as regular observances go, than 
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that afforded by some form of family 
worship. The fact that there are chil- 
dren in the home should be a chief 
consideration in the conduct of that 
worship; for their sakes the Scripture 
portions read ought to be brief and—so 
far as may be—concrete, with imagery 
which will make them both intelligible 
and attractive tothem. We do not need 
to be reminded that the demands of our 
busy life are crowding family worship 
out, but we ought to be aware that just 
in so far we are losing one of the most 
effective formal means for home nurture 
in religion. Such a service, where there 
are children, should be so conducted 
that they will not need to remain mere 
spectators, but shall become actual par- 
ticipants at an early age. There is 
nothing more beautiful in religious 
expression than a service of devotion so 
conducted. But there is another phase 
of the Bible’s use with the family; I 
refer to the use of the Bible with the 
child who is just at the age where the 
story counts for so much. As someone 
has said, the Bible is and should be the 
child’s “first and favorite story-book.” 
How great a stimulus to religious feeling 
such a use of the Bible, in the hands of 
intelligent Christian parents, may be- 
come has never been reckoned. The 
child need not be expected to find the 
Bible interesting unless we help him to 
find it so, and just here in the home is the 
place to lay a proper basis for a perma- 
nent and growing interest in the Book 
of Books. 

It is quite impossible within the 
limits of a single paragraph to state 
more than a point of view concerning 
the use of the Bible in our scheme of reli- 
gious education. The ideal modern 


Sunday school is a graded institution, 
in which—as Jesus insisted he should be 
—the child is once more the criterion. 
Materials are chosen on the basis of his 
changing needs, only that being pre- 
sented which will minister to actually 
present and urgent needs. On this 
basis those parts of the Bible are drawn 
upon which have instant meaning and 
which interest and hold the pupil. 
Those parts of the Bible which merely 
supply background and perspective, or 
which require a more mature mind for 
their understanding, are reserved until 
such a time as they, too, make direct 
appeal to need and interest. The graded 
system thus issues, in time, in a complete 
survey and grasp of the Bible itself and 
a vital hold upon it, because each ele- 
ment is supplied at such a time as it can 
be directly assimilated. Factor by fac- 
tor these elements are brought into place, 
and finally into perspective; but the 
most significant thing of all is that they 
have thus become, at the same time, 
part by part, a vital basis of Christian 
activity, for the modern Sunday school 
puts into practice the old pedagogical 
axiom that “we learn to do by doing” 
and has a graded service scheme co- 
ordinate with its scheme of instruction. 
The Bible will always have chief place 
among the materials of religious educa- 
tion, but it is rightly felt by increasing 
numbers in the field of religious educa- 
tion that the Bible alone does not bring 
us sufficiently the continuities of Chris- 
tian history. We need to realize that in 
every age, and most of all in our own 
time, God declares himself to individuals, 
inspires great leaders, plants great mis- 
sions, champions right causes, answers 
prayer. And some review of the history 
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of Christianity, coupled with a study 
of the lives of great leaders—especially 
missionary and social leaders, will help 
to fix the conviction that God is still at 
work in his world, and has not left him- 
self without a witness. Another need 
is that of beholding the same principles 
which are enunciated by Jesus and the 
great biblical teachers at work in an age 
whose moral and social problems differ, 
at least in definition, from those of 
the biblical period. If most Sunday- 
school pupils are ever to get such a 
practical presentation of biblical princi- 
ples as applied to modern situations, 
they must get it in the Sunday school. 

The non-liturgical churches of Amer- 
ica, generally, have, with rather rare 
exceptions, laid no large emphasis upon 
a service of common worship. While we 
cannot exalt the preaching function 
too highly, it does seem entirely prac- 
ticable to develop a more adequate ser- 
vice of common worship, one in which 
we shall not only have more general 
participation, but in which we shall 
also lay greater stress upon the avail- 
ability of the great liturgical portions 
of the Bible for the expression of re- 
ligious emotion and the establishment 
of those feeling-attitudes which are a 
part of the religious life—the attitudes 
of reverence, thankfulness, trust, and 
good will. In some of our higher-class 
hymnals we have a suggestion of what 
may be done in this direction, but we 
have made even less than a good begin- 
- ning if we reckon with common usage in 
the churches. 

But, with this word concerning the 
better use of the Bible in a service of 
common worship, we must go on to con- 
sider the availability of the Bible for the 


ministry of the pulpit. If one have 
that understanding of the Bible and its 
relation to the religious life which we — 
have indicated, how shall he use the 
Bible for his pulpit ministrations? 
What we are to consider here is not the 
narrower question of homiletical method, 
although that is in part involved, but the 
wider issue of the application of the 
Bible to the religious needs of modern 
life. It is at once evident that the view 
which we have described as that of 
atomistic legalism will prevent the minis- 
ter from grappling with actual modern 
religious need; it will make it almost 
certain that he shall make a supposedly 
biblical system his point of approach, 
and will be engaged in trying to impart 
the system rather than in trying to meet 
the actual need. In so doing he will 
often be talking about that which is quite 
remote from both the interest and the 
needs of his congregation. If, on 
the other hand, he understands that the © 
Bible is a product of life, he will feel 
at liberty to seek therein for such ma- 
terials as relate concretely and directly 
to the need which he discerns in the 
lives of his people or in the life of the 
community. 

In such an endeavor the minister will 
find that he is driven beyond the use of 
single texts for much of his material; 
he must analyze a situation, study its 
context in life, master its background, 
discover the conflicting forces at work, 
especially discriminating those which are 
expressive of the work of the Spirit of 
God, and must go on to estimate the 
outcome. Only so will he be able to 
carry over and apply to the needs which 
he faces the moral dynamic of the reli- 
gion of the Bible. It does not help me 


in my need to know that God was in the 
life of another race and age, unless I 
can thereby discover how I may win his 
presence. And it does not take a pro- 
found student of life to know that no 
mere process of imitation of the saints of 
another age can assure me the knowledge 
of God. There is thus a demand for a 
type of biblical preaching which is not 
merely that sort once so much empha- 
sized as expository, but which is more vi- 
tal because it is historically interpretative 
as well as practical—that sort of preach- 
ing which sees in the Bible concrete reli- 
gious personality at work in the world 
and shows how, having wrought hitherto, 
it still may work. In this use of the 
Bible the minister will proceed, then, 
just as the religious educator does with 
the child, from the point of view of those 
definite needs which exist in his parish 
and the social order of which he is a part. 
He will not import into the Bible what 
he wishes to draw from it—as has so 
often been done by the allegorical or 
the dogmatic method. 

There are, then, two chief respects 
in which the pulpit can make vital use 
of the Bible—the one in showing how 
religion operates in individual experience, 
across the whole gamut of life, with every 
complex and interplay of motive and 
circumstance; the other in showing how 
religion inevitably, in harmony with its 
very genius, affects the fundamental 
human institutions and seeks the renewal 
of society according to the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. In the first respect 
one will find in the Bible an answer to 
all the fundamental spiritual needs of 
the individual soul. Does the soul cry 
out for God? Does it seek forgiveness 
for sin? Does it seek comfort in sor- 
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row? Does it ask for the assurance of 
hope? Does it search for the wellspring 
of purity? Does it cry for companion- 
ship? Does it yearn for moral strength ? 
How great a ministry is that which can 
bring forth from this treasury of spiritual 
yearning and realization the assurance 
that God is not far from any one of us 
in his peculiar needs, and that as others 
have found him we, too, may seek him 
with assurance. On the other hand, as 
a product of life, the Bible reflects social 
ideals and hopes; it makes it clear as 
day that the Christian religion cannot 
stop with the individual, that it must 
seek social redemption—the capture of 
all human institutions, functions, and 
relationships by the spirit of Jesus. It 
clearly shows how, again and again, the 
prophetic challenge of a better social 
order has flamed across the spiritual 
horizon of the religious community. 
And not until the minister brings that 
ideal down out of the clouds and shows 
what it actually means for the plain 
man in the present generation, as 
Jesus did for the beloved community 
in his day, will he whose right it is to 
reign in every relation of life come into 
his kingdom. In other words, it is the 
business of the minister to pre-empt 
opinion for the new social order of which 
Jesus is prophet and founder, and in 
this process he will find his Bible an 
inexhaustible fountain of wisdom and 
inspiration. But the minister will use 
the Bible in each of these great fields of 
ministry with the full understanding 
that it is not a code or a copy-book. It 
affords no Procrustean bed of individual 
religious experience which every person 
must fit, it has no wrought-out social 
program which is, step by step, to be 
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realized in the social order. It is a great 
source-book of principle and illustra- 
tion, but the ways to God are various 
enough to meet all human need, from 
childhood to old age; and, quite 
conceivably, there may be more than 
one social application of the principles of 
brotherhood, opportunity, and service. 
If the minister can so use his Bible in 
his pulpit ministrations as to bring his 
people into the spiritual succession of 
its prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
thereby leading them to make the 
venture of faith for themselves and 
the venture of service for others, he 
will render the greatest conceivable 
service. 

The minister has no greater resource 
for the kindling of missionary enthusiasm 
than the New Testament vitally under- 
stood. To follow the founders, to 
catch their assurance of faith, to feel the 
thrill of their courage, to understand 
the simplicity of their gospel, to behold 
the reconstitution of life in individuals 
and communities under the gospel’s 
spell—out of such an experience will 
come the rebirth of missionary purpose 
in each new generation of Christians. 
If the minister, beginning with this 
great first chapter of Christian history, 
can show that the missionary faith and 
life of today are continuous therewith, 
he will greatly strengthen his appeal for 
new missionary devotion. Above all, 
he ought so to understand the Apostolic 
Age as to be able to show how the Chris- 


tian movement inevitably became a 
social movement, one after another 
claiming and reconstituting the various 
social relationships, or interpenetrating 
them with a new spirit; for to one who so 
understands the genius of Christianity 
the extraordinary ministry of modern 
missions in the fields of education, 
philanthropy, industrial rehabilitation, 
and the establishment of new civiliza- 
tions will occasion no surprise. It is just 
what one would expect from such a suc- 
cession of faith and devotion. 

I have already largely anticipated 
what must be said concerning the use 
of the Bible for the moral integration of 
life through social service and citizen- 
ship. Both from the pulpit and in his 
private use of the Bible the indi- 
vidual Christian will gain the suggestion, 
stimulus, inspiration, and practical prin- 
ciples which must govern him in his 
attempts to serve the actual needs of his 
own times. In a peculiar sense the 
Book will bring him that dynamic which 
the life of a social servant and good 
citizen requires, for it will continually 
present the presence of God in the midst 
of life and his accessibility to his children; 
it will reinforce his conviction of the ulti- 
mate worth of the principle of the Cross 
in human life; it will help him to under- 
stand that those who are at work on the 
program of the Kingdom of God are 
surest in the midst of the task to find 
fellowship with God, who worketh 
hitherto and evermore. 
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Life and Death in the Trenches 


After months of experience with the 
soldiers in hospitals, dugouts, huts, and 
trenches, in the actual business of war on 
the fields of France, it is still possible for 
Dr. John Kelman, minister of St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, to speak with enthusias- 
tic optimism of the influence of the war 
upon the lives of the fighters. Dr. Kelman 
is a chaplain in the British army. His thril- 
ling appreciation of the fighting young man- 
hood found in the front line is printed in 
the July number of the Missionary Review of 
the World. 

Death is always within call. The bom- 
bardment is continual. The British guns, 
which at the opening of the war were able 
to answer a twenty-four hour bombard- 
ment with only three shells, are now able to 
pour into a section of a trench half a mile 
long as many as 500,000 shells in one day. 
Dr. Kelman praises the remarkable heroism 
and chivalry of the youth of the air service, 
but his work has been with the men in the 
trenches. “All the best and noblest lads,” 
he says “that we have managed to rear this 
generation are there in the great melting 
pot of the war, and in the great crucible of 
the future many things are being trans- 
formed. Men meet as brothers, bound 
together, not only by a common service of 
the highest.and noblest kind, but knit to- 
gether by a common sacrifice and suffering in 
which man is heart to heart with man. The 
ex-convict is sharing the same bell-tent with 
the student of divinity.” Here in the fury 
and glory of war, under the shadow of death, 
a new humanity is being molded. 

Dr. Kelman enumerates the things which 
enter into the transformation of the youth 
as he comes to his new manhood in the 
trenches. First, there is the discipline and 
impersonal attitude of the war machine. 
Each man knows that he counts for only his 


real human worth. Next comes the dreari- 
ness of the trenches. “That is something to 
make your heart bleed! The musketry and 
the shrapnel, the wet mud in your eyes, 
so that you can hardly see, mud in your 
mouth till you can’t tell the difference 
between beef and mutton, mud in the soul of 
you till everything looks drab and the 
whole world the color of khaki, mud in the 
heart of you till you grow stupid with it all 
and all the brilliance of life fades away and 
leaves you benumbed.” Add, next, the 
horror! And the horror of a great war is 
beyond all imaginable things. Then comes 
the strange loneliness, so that men long just 
to touch each other’s sleeve. Last of all in 
the list of influences is placed the omni- 
presence of death. “The graveyard is 
waiting for these men. I have looked over 
the periscope of my trench across ‘no 
man’s land’ where 500 corpses in khaki had 
lain for five months.” Out of all this comes 
a manhood that is glorious in undreamed 
heroism. ‘Death has overshot itself and 
familiarity has ended men’s fear of it. The 
courage of the men is beyond all speech. 
I think every man who goes up there is 
afraid, but not of the thing he is expecting 
tofear. It is the fear of fear. I have never 
yet found a man who was really afraid when 


‘it came to the point.” Not trained mili- 


tary men, but bankers, clerks, barbers, 
carpenters, salesmen, hairdressers, etc., 
suddenly placed in these extraordinary con- 
ditions reveal a magnificent courage which 
no one would have dreamed existed in 
any land today. “These are some of the 
fine things war has done amid its frightful 
record of evil things.” 

The vices of the soldier’s life are not 
nearly so common as the mind of the layman 
imagines. The boys are remarkably free 
from wrongdoing, and they will come out of 
the fight not brutalized nor even hardened. 
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They are in the fight with a moral motive; 
they have heard the call of country, home, 
and God, and they will come back out of the 
evil things of the war throwing them off 
“like a blood-stained cloak.” 

The men at the front are religious, but 
in a mystical rather than in a church way. 
They are seeing strange visions of the 
White Christ. They think of Jesus, not as 
a great church figure, not as a far-off being in 
a special class, but asa brother. “Into their 
experience of sacrifice today comes the great 
Christ of the Cross, and these men, who 
once lived in self-indulgence, realize sud- 

‘denly that Christ is their brother.” This 
experience of suffering and sacrifice for 
others is transforming men. At this point 
Dr. Kelman stops with a note of anxiety, as 
he wonders whether the church will be 
wise enough to build upon these facts a 
nobler life. ‘God knows whether we shall 
be able sufficiently to understand, to follow, 
and to rise to the tremendous occasion.” 


The Problem of Christian Unity 


A great deal of space is given in the cur- 
rent religious periodicals to the problem 
of uniting the forces of Christendom to face 
the overwhelming needs of the new world 
emerging from the purging fires of the war. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, in the 
Contemporary Review for July, insists that 
something must be done at once. He 
points out that the churches have come 
together on a common platform in some 
phases of religious work; that they are able 
to plan for harmonious action in moral and 
spiritual activities at home and in missions 
abroad. But this is not enough—the 
barriers which part church from church and 
Christian from Christian in the offices of 
public, divine worship must be broken down. 
The special urgency and seriousness of the 
situation come from changes resulting from 
the war. It has aroused the feeling of 
sorrow, if not of shame at the moral and 
spiritual waste which results from division. 


The men who return from the war, after 
having come into intimate contact with all 
creeds and religions in the fighting forces, 
will be impatient and intolerant of triviali- 
ties such as have been the center of disputes 
in the Christian world. The Y.M.C.A. will 
have demonstrated to them the possibility 
of united Christian effort. They will 
demand that the church justify itself in the 
new world which will be born after the war 
by its unity and its utility. 

Bishop Welldon does not hope that Rome 
will be able to enter into any scheme of 
union, but feels that there is a possibility 
that the Holy Orthodox church of the East 
may be able to meet the churches of the 
West. The main point of separation in all 
discussions of union between the Church of 
England and the Presbyterian and the 
other non-conformist churches is the matter 
of Episcopal ordination. He thinks that 
the latter “‘need not logically feel themselves 
debarred from an assent to episcopacy.” 


On the other hand, “the Church of England, - 


if insisting on union only on an episcopal 
basis, may naturally inquire what process of 
episcopal ordination would be least exposed 
to criticism, which is only too sure to arise 
among Presbyterian and non-conformist 
churches, which, in the absence of episco- 
pacy, have been signally and vitally blessed 
by the favor of God.” Some way of bring- 
ing the churches together must be found. 
“Things cannot remain as they are, or they 
cannot so remain without grave injury to 
all the churches. It is idle to argue that the 
churches ought to be one when they are not 
one. There must be some change, not only 
in their spirit, but also in their organiza- 
tion.” 

“Why does the movement for church 
unity lag?” asks Dr. E. H. Delk in the 
Church Union Quarterly for July, and 
answers briefly (1) because of precedent—a 
man’s religious life usually flourishes best in 
the church of his forbears; (2) because of 
preoccupation—the average bishop and 
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minister are too absorbed in their own parish 
and narrow field of work to consider the 
larger problems; (3) because of prejudgment 
—not one man in ten is willing to open the 
whole case and consider the problem in a 
historical and scholarly way; (4) because 
of pride of mind and pride of heart; (5) be- 
cause of possession—the holding of power 
and position naturally puts individuals and 
classes on the defensive when it is proposed 
to relinquish or to share property and power 
with others. 

A combination of optimism, common 
sense, and mysticism enters into the burn- 
ing plea of Dr. Peter Ainslie, president 
of the Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity, in an article which appears 
in the Constructive Quarterly for June. He 
argues that in the face of the enormous waste 
of division common sense is clamoring for 
union and that thousands of all communions 
are anxiously desiring it. It is absolutely 
impossible for any communion in Christen- 
dom either to conquer the world or to pro- 
duce the best type of Christianity that the 
world is capable of producing. ‘“Comity 
must succeed rivalry; co-operation must 
succeed competition, and love must be the 
distinctive peculiarity of Christianity before 
either the final move is made for world 
conquest or before the best flower of Chris- 
tian faith is produced on earth. Neither 
Greek Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, 
nor Protestantism can last as they are now. 
All these divisions have in them the proph- 
ecy of death, but love and help and govern- 
ment and freedom and kindness are as 
immortal as God.” Dr. Ainslie does not 
think federation is the solution of the prob- 
lem, though federations will help. Chris- 
tians must be willing to be lifted out of 
formal Christianity and to have the empha- 
sis placed on the activities of vital 
Christianity with faith in Jesus and love for 
man as the dominating principles of life. 
This is the important thing. Forms and 
ceremonies are not religion; theologies are 


not religion. Neither baptism nor the his- 
toric episcopate can be valid reasons for 
separation. Faith in Christ and love among 
believers will solve the problem, and its 
solution is as inevitable as the coming of 
the evening stars to the sky. 

In the Constructive Quarterly for June 
appears also an article from the pen of Dr. 
F. J. Foakes Jackson, now of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, who speaks from a long 
experience in the education of ministers in 
England. He points out the folly of expect- 
ing union through influencing the older men, 
who are in prominent positions and who 
have learned to love the peculiarities of 
their own denominations and to whom pres- 
ent problems are unreal, while old prob- 
lems of separation loom like mountains. 
The hope lies in the education of the youths 
who are to take the leadership of the 
churches. The social and evangelistic work 
of such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Student Movement is a means of uni- 
fication, but a great and vital uniting force 
is scholarship. Men educated together at 
a great center of learning will understand 
each other better and be more sympathetic 
than those sech:ded in denominational 
schools. Most of the things a clergyman 
needs to learn are non-denominational and 
do not need to be held exclusively to church 
schools. Scholarship will break down the 
barriers. 

The men among whom the true principle of 
unity exists are genuine scholars. Whatever 
prejudices one may have in favor of certain 
doctrines, views of government, even principles 
of morality, one has to give attention to the 
written and spoken opinions of opponents pro- 
vided they are backed by real knowledge. 
. . . . Even amid all the bitterness engendered 
by this world-war, scholarship has to remain 
international. It is, in fact, one of the few 
things which rise superior to all the unnatural 
divisions dividing the human race. . . . . As I 
believe nineteen-twentieths of the difficulties of 
bringing Christians together are due to igno- 
rance, the best remedy is better education in 
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theology given in common to men of the various 
churches. 


The case for federation as a basis on 
which to build the structure of union is 
presented by Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
general secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, in an 
intensely interesting sketch of the progress 
of federation, which appears in the July 
number of the American Journal of Theology. 
It is mainly a historical narrative of the 
steps leading up to the organization of the 
Federal Council and in inspiring exposition 
of the multitudinous phases of co-operation 
in Christian work directed by the commis- 
sions of the council. There are also, how- 
ever, some trenchant statements on the 
question of Christian unity. From his 
experience in the council, Dr. Macfarland 
believes that Christian unity at work is the 
absolutely necessary preliminary of any 
conferences on faith and order—in fact, the 
chief way to get unity is to get a common 
social task and to stop discussing Christian 
unity. The Federal Council represents a 
unity which is not uniformity and a diversity 
which is not divisiveness. Federal unity is 
more vital and stronger than the unity 
of the church of Rome, because it is a 
unity with freedom and because unity is 
stronger without uniformity than with it. 
Two principles of progress characterize 
the Federal unity—differentiation and co- 
herence. Dr. Macfarland says: 

It is simply genuine co-operation without 
regard to the ultimate result to ourselves. It 
is not trying to get men to think alike or to think 
together. It is first willing that the army should 
be composed of various regiments with differing 
uniforms, with differing banners, and even, if ne- 
cessary, with different bands of musicat appropri- 
ate intervals, provided that they move together, 
face the same way, uphold each other, and fight 
the common foe—the sin of the world—with a 
common love of the Master of their souls, for each 
other, and for mankind. It is unity without uni- 
formity; diversity without divisiveness; compre- 
hensiveness not competition or compulsion. 


Federal unity is denominationalism in 
co-operation. The churches have discov- 
ered two great truths which drive them into 
union in service: (1) that the time has come 
to transcend the denominational demand 
for freedom by giving up some of their 
dearly-bought freedom for the sake of the 
common good; (2) that man has been 
incredibly and shockingly wasteful of 
material resources, of human energy, of 
human life, and, worst of all, of moral 
powers, of emotions and religious enthusi- 
asms. This last waste has been caused by 
“sectarian divisions, denominational rival- 
ries and unrestrained caprice often deluding 
itself as a religious loyalty.” The most 
serious profligacy of the churches has been 
the neglect to cultivate their ultimate 
power—the power of religious enthusiasms 
and spiritual impulses—because they were 
neither socially concentrated nor socially 
interpreted and applied. The Federal 
Council does not weaken denominationalism, 
but makes it more efficient and serviceable. 
The sectarian spirit is weakened, but 
the Christian spirit of love and serviceable- 
ness is enlarged and embodied in the united 
effort. 


The Elements of a Just and 
Durable Peace 


In time of war prepare for peace. 
Writers in America seem especially anxious 
that value shall be received for the terrible 
toll of the war in the form of a secure stabili- 
zation of the world when peace is made. 
In the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for July the 
elements of a just and durable peace are 
set forth by Philip Marshall Brown. We 
should recognize that peace is not the su- 
preme aim of society. Peace, like character 
and virtue, is a result and comes through 
warfare with vice and injustice. The 
supreme aim of society is not peace, but the 


triumph of justice. The object of a great 


war like the present should be an enduring 
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peace; and an enduring peace cannot be 
found unless it be based on sound principles. 
In the main these principles are: (1) the 
recognition of the rights of nationalities; 
(2) the right to self-government; and (3) 
regulated freedom of trade. ‘The threat of 
the entente allies to continue an economic 
warfare against Germany at the end of the 
present conflict should be viewed with alarm 
by all friends of world peace.” 

The essential elements of a just and 
durable peace, Mr. Brown thinks, would be: 
(x) the necessity of common conceptions 
of rights and obligations, of justice and 
injustice among nations; (2) the clear 
determination of the fundamental rights of 
nations in accordance with the principles 
of nationalism, self-government, and free- 
dom of trade; (3) the clear determination 
of all other rights of nations by mutual 
agreement; (4) there shall be no collective 
coercion of nations by international police, 
or by any form of international executive 
before their rights shall be clearly deter- 
mined; (5) the protection of such rights 
must be accorded in such a way that there 
shall be no menace to the freedom of men to 
pursue their legitimate national ends. 

The great task of the United States 
now must be to make certain that no peace 
is entered into in defiance of the principle 
of international justice. To her also may 
belong the gigantic task of education and 
conciliation, so that nations may under- 
stand each other; she should show the way 
to the world by organizing a reign of justice 
and peace in her own hemisphere through 
the Pan-American Union. ‘‘We should 
be on our guard lest the realization of the 
horrors of war should create an atmosphere 
of hysteria around the supreme problem of 
international justice. Horrible as war is, it 
must not prompt us to recommend expedi- 
ents for peace which might involve any 
fundamental denial of justice. We must 
remember that there are horrors of peace as 
well as of war. Where vice and wickedness 


flourish, where injustice reigns unrestrained, 
it is criminal to insist on enduring peace.” 
We must recognize, furthermore, that 
nothing is permanent. There can be no 
perpetual peace. “It may be striven for 
only through eternal conflict with wrong; 
and to secure the triumph of justice between 
nations, men at times must be willing and 
eager to fight.” 

Of a different tenor but with the same 
idea of the necessity of preparing wisely 
for peace, is the lecture handed out to the 
pacifists by Professor John Dewey under 
the caption, ‘The Future of Pacificism,” in 
the New Republic of July 28. The American 
people are profoundly pacifist and yet are at 
the present time impatient of the activities 
of many professed and professional pacifists. 
The pacifist propaganda failed to decide the 
course of a nation converted to pacifism in 
advance. The chief reason for the failure of 
the pacifist is that he has no program. He 
should have seen that America never was 
and never could be morally neutral. He 
should have seen that the messages to 
Germany after the Lusitania and Sussex dis- 
asters could mean nothing but war if Ger- 
many persisted in her program. Yet “the 
pacifist literature of the months preceding 
our entrance into the war was opportunistic, 
breathlessly, frantically so. It did not 
deal in the higher strategy of international 
politics but in immediate day-by-day tactics 
for staving off the war.” The attitude of the 
pacifist seemed to be that if no nation ever 
allowed itself to be drawn into war, then 
wars would cease to be. Only one pacifist 
was able to define pacifism in a positive way. 
Miss Jane Addams argued for an active, 
energetic type, seeking “to urge upon the 
United States not indifference to moral 
issues and to the fate of liberty and democ- 
racy, but a strenuous endeavor to lead 
all nations of the earth into an organ- 
ized international life.” Others were treat- 
ing symptoms rather than attacking the 
disease. 
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The pacifists still have their chance. If 
they had been wise, instead of blindly refus- 
ing to face the fact of the impending neces- 
sity of war, they would have laid down the 
conditions and objects of our entrance into 
the war. They missed this precious oppor- 
tunity. Will they be wiser now? Instead 
of declaiming against war in general and 
against this war in particular, instead of 
trying to stop it, why not determine the 
terms on which it is to be stopped? To one 
who can see, it is evident that the war has 
given an immense impetus to reorganization 
and, still more important, has made it neces- 
saty for the nations to draw together in 
intimate and far-reaching international com- 
binations. The future of pacifism lies in 
the creation of new agencies of international 
control and in seeing that the war is used 
to bring these agencies to reality. “The 
present task of the constructive pacifist is to 
call attention away from the catchwords 
which so easily in war-time become the 
substitutes for both fact and ideas back to 
the realities. In view of the devastation of 
Serbia and of Belgium, the rights of small 
nations tend to become an end in itself. 
.... To get no further than setting up 
more small nationalities on the map is al- 
most wilfully to provoke future wars.” The 
isolated, national sovereignty of even large 
nations has been rendered an anachronism 


by the new industry and commerce. Ques- 
tions of food supply, of coal and iron, of 
lines of railway and ship-transportation are 
much more important for the making and 
ordering of states than the principle of 
isolated nationality large or small. The 
interests of pacifism are bound up with 
securing the organs by which these economic 
interests and energies may be articulated. 
These forces cannot be suppressed. They 
are the moving and controlling forces of the 
modern world. The question of peace or 
war is whether they are to continue to work 


furtively, blindly, and by those tricks of. 


manipulation which have constituted the 
game of international diplomacy, or whether 
they are to be frankly recognized and the 
political system accommodated to them. 
Military men and statesmen, together with 
some historians and political economists, 
are still thinking in terms of the seven- 
teenth century when the modern sovereign 
nations were formed. ‘Too many influen- 
tial personages are pure romanticists. They 
are expressing ideals which no longer 
have anything to do with facts.” If the 
pacifists will command the future, they 
should work now for a future-world 
arrangement which will give free play to 
those economic forces which are actually 
shaping the associations and organizations 
of men. 
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MISSIONS 


Oriental Students in North America 
The July issue of the International 
Review of Missions contains an interesting 
study of oriental students in North America. 
The study of men students is made by 
Charles Dubois Hurrey; that of women 
students, by Margaret E. Burton. 

The immigration of oriental students to 
Western universities in recent years has 
assumed somewhat significant proportions. 
In the colleges and universities of the 
United States and Canada there are now 
enrolled sixteen hundred Chinese students, 
one thousand Japanese, two thousand from 
the Latin-American republics, two hundred 
and fifty from Armenia, one hundred and 
fifty from India, and a total of nearly one 
thousand from European countries, Africa 
and the Philippine Islands. Here we have 
six thousand students, largely picked men 
and women, representing about fifty dif- 
ferent nations. Such a fact must have a 
vital bearing on the spread of Christianity. 
They are to be the commercial, industrial, 
political, educational, moral, and religious 
leaders of the future in their respective 
lands. The period of residence of these 
students varies from two to eight years. 
They are distributed among over five 
hundred different institutions in every part 
of the United States and Canada. A wide 
range of purposes actuate their coming. 
To provide immediate and proper service 
for them the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions among Foreign Students has been 
organized. Offices are located in New York, 
and, for the past three years, devoted effort 
has been applied to the working out of the 
serious problems that relate to the welfare 
of these students from other lands. A 
secretary is charged with the responsibility 
of general administration, and Chinese, 


Japanese, and Latin-American secretaries 
are employed to work among the students 
of their own nationality. In all of the 
principal universities committees of Student 
Christian Associations are organized for the 
promotion of Christian friendship among 
students from abroad. There are multi- 
plied means utilized for the realization of 
the objective of these committees, and the 
efficiency with which the work is done is 
surprising. There is published annually 
and distributed without charge to each 
foreign student, to deans of colleges, and to 
diplomatic and consular representatives of 
foreign powers in the States a directory of 
all students from other countries who are 
in the United States and Canada. Further- 
more, each student is presented with a 
leather-bound guide- or handbook of infor- 
mation. An information bureau for Latin- 
American students has been opened recently 
in New York and in New Orleans with 
Spanish-speaking secretaries in charge. 

In the United States alone there are 
today approximately two hundred girls 
from oriental countries who are students in 
schools and colleges. About half of these 
are from China. Most of them are Chris- 
tians, but among them there are Con- 
fucianists, Buddhists, Hindus, and others. 
It is interesting to observe the wide range 
of the work for which they are making 
preparation. It includes almost every line 
of work engaged in by women of any 
country, but the majority are preparing to 
teach the ordinary branches of high-school 
and college work. For more than three 
years now the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States has maintained a close touch 
with these oriental young women students 
by the visits and special service of a travel- 
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ing secretary. Through this means much 
wholesome and helpful sympathy, instruc- 
tion, advi +, and assistance have been 
provided. 


New Opportunities in Russia 

An editorial in the Missionary Review 
of the World, August, discusses the new 
opportunities in Russia. At the outset 
attention is called to the fact that the two 
largest democracies, the oldest and the 
youngest, are drawing together. An evi- 
dence of this is seen in the cordial welcome 
that America has given to the Russian 
envoys, as also in the generous reception 
that Russia has given to the American 
envoys. It is insisted, furthermore, that 
these two nations are coming into harmony 
in their purpose and ideals of justice, 
liberty, love, and peace. The improved 
status in Russia is reflected in the fact that 
the spy system has been abolished, Jews 
have been emancipated, and religious liberty 
has been established. “Sectarians” are 
now from under the ban. Those formerly 
exiled for conscience’ sake have been 
recalled. It is no longer a criminal offense 
for an evangelical minister to be instru- 
mental in influencing a member of the 
“Orthodox church” to join some other 
church. Evangelistic open-air meetings 
have been conducted already in Nevsky 
Prospect, Petrograd, and these without the 
opposition of priest or police. Special 
permission is no longer required before 
baptism can be administered. From Petro- 
grad a correspondent writes: “Glory be 
to God, Russia is now a free country. The 
chains of bondage are now broken. The 
door for God’s work is wide open. Three 
Sundays have been given us for meetings 
_ free of charge in the City Hall. There is 
much need of prayer.” Here is a newly 
opened door among 182,000,000 people. 
The question is raised: What will the 
evangelical Christian church do to enter 
this door? “The American Methodist 


church already has a mission in Petrograd. 
The Disciples are considering entering the 
field. Pastor Fetler, who represents the 
Baptists, has launched (June 27) the 
‘Russian Missionary and Educational Soci- 
ety’ as an interdenominational mission with 
branches in Petrograd, Moscow, Riga, and 
elsewhere. The plan includes an educa- 
tional center for training the Russian 


- evangelists, a Bible and Tract Society, and 


several gospel halls.” These are intensely 
religious people. A great field is open for 
evangelical work. The regeneration of 
Russia would be a leavening force for 
Europe and for Asia. 


Test of War on Missions 


The chief feature in the presentation of 
the report of the committee on foreign mis- 
sions at the Dallas Assembly (Presbyterian), 
so says the Continent, was the address of the 
secretary, Doctor Halsey. The question 
he set himself to answer was: “Has the 
cause of foreign missions stood the test of 
war?” His answer was a cumulative suc- 
cession of instances demonstrating how in 
present times of crisis the missionaries of 
the church are everywhere “thinking inter- 
nationally,” and how the converts of mis- 
sions in many lands are living up to a 
standard of faith and works shaming the 
consecration of the church at home. Parti- 
cular comment was made on the influence 
of Christian missionaries in China which 
prompted that nation to repudiate and in ten 
years’ time extinguish the growth and impor- 
tation of opium. This he pronounced “the 
greatest piece of social service ever accom- 
plished by any nation on the globe.” 
Missionaries in the Kamerun have waged 
a long and patient fight against intoxicants. 
At last everywhere in the colony are posted 
signs: “No liquor for natives is to be sold, 
given, or exchanged.” Nearly $2,000,000 
of relief money donated by Syrians in 
th United States has been distributed to 
their relatives in Syria by Presbyterian 
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missionaries. In Mexico all parties of war- 
ring Mexicans have refrained from disturbing 
Presbyterian schools, churches, and hos- 
pitals. Not a dollar’s worth of the board’s 
property has been destroyed. The Elat 
church in Africa, in spite of war surging all 
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around it, celebrated a recent communion 
with 21,000 persons in attendance, and with 
17,000 joining the church on confession. 
This native church itself last year paid 
$3,000 of the $3,100, its total operating 
expenses. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Week-Day Religious Instruction 

There have been encouraging develop- 
ments recently in the correlation of Bible- 
study with the work of the public schools. 
There is in the August issue of Religious 
Education a very satisfactory survey of this 
progress. First, attention is called to the 
fact that churches are putting biblical 
instruction more and more on a pedagogical 
basis. That there is a growing interest in 
the work of religious education is shown by 
the many new organizations that are 
appearing for the better training of religious 
teachers. Such organizations now operate 
in New York City among the Catholics 
and the Jews. Also the Episcopal Diocese 
in that city, in the interest of advanced 
study in the field of religious education, has 
in operation a society called the “ Fellow- 
ship for Religious Education.” ‘Com- 
munity or city institutes or schools of 
religion and night schools for teacher train- 
ing are being organized so rapidly that no 
definite estimate of their number is now 
available.” Supplementary to Sunday 
schools and complementary to public 
schools, many parochial, private, week-day, 
and vacation schools are now maintained- 
Week-day religious instruction is being 
offered in various churches throughout the 
country. For example, in New York City 
many Protestant churches provide such 
instruction, while Jewish centers have about 
fifty thousand in attendance, and Roman 
Catholic centers approximately eight 
thousand. 

There has been exceptionally great 
progress in thé high-school plan for Bible- 


study credit. Since 1910 this plan has 
operated successfully at the State Teachers 
College at Greeley, Colorado; since 1912, 
in the high schools of North Dakota; since 
1914, in Colorado. In 1915 and 1916 it was 
introduced in many central and western 
states and is now in operation in some of 
the schools in a majority of the states. 
Among these states are: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. The 
plan pursued varies in different states, but 
in the whole range and effort of its applica- 
tion, it seeks to do the work which the 
public schools cannot do and to round out 
and complete the life-curriculum for young 
people. The ultimate success of this move- 
ment has its prophecy in the present encour- 
agement and recognition which are extended 
to it by the public schools themselves. 


The Next Annual Convention of the 
Religious Education Association 


The fifteenth convention of this organi- 
zation is to be held in Atlantic City, approxi- 
mately March 12-14, 1918. The program 
has not yet been perfected, but an outline 
of a proposed program has been published 
in order to invite suggestions and criticisms. 
The special theme is “Organizing the 
Community,” and the dominant idea in 
mind is the establishment and co-ordination 
of a comprehensive program of religious 
education in a community. The proposed 
program is as follows: 
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First SESSION, 2:00 P.M.—MARCH 12, 1918 


The Problem Stated 
Studies of communities, prepared in advance, 
taking at least twenty typical communities, 
analyzing their situations and stating their 
problems 
Studies of time-programs of children and 
youth, presenting cross-sections of com- 
munity problems, based on _ personal 
investigations 
Seconp Session, Nicot GENERAL SESSION 
Topic: An Interpretation of the Community 
President’s Annual Address 


Turd SESSION, 9 A.M., MARCH 13 
The Life of the Children and Youth in a Com- 
munity 
Programs of Health; Play; Work and Study; 
Worship; Social Groupings 
FourtH SESSION, AFTERNOON 
The Functions of the Agencies in the Community 


(Each to be presented in a statement of less 
than 1,000 words) 


Firra Session, GENERAL SESSION 


Religious Unity at Work 
1. In Churches 
2. Through Christian Associations 
3- In General Community Enterprises 


SrxtH SESSION, 9:00 A.M., MARCH 16 
Community Programs of Religious Education 

1. Rural 

2. Village 

3. Suburban 

4. City 

5. Special Types, as Military Camps, etc. 

11:30 A.M. Department Sessions Business of 

Departments 

SEVENTH SESSION, 2:00 P.M. 
Annual Business Meeting of the R.E.A. 

Will include report from the Council on the 
function of the R.E.A. in relation to educa- 
tional and social developments 

Promoting Community Co-ordination 


ErcutTa Session, Nicht GENERAL SESSION 


(A program prepared by the Church-School 
Department) 
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The Malden Plan 


This plan has aroused considerable 
interest recently. Its details of organiza- 
tion and management are described in the 
Malden leaflets issued by the Pilgrim Press. 
The fundamental principles in the work are 
set forth in the Pilgrim Teacher for June, 
1917, and from this are reprinted in the 
August number of Religious Education. 
Even a cursory examination of these 
principles leaves the impression that the 
movement is significant: 

1. Religious education is an essential factor 
in the Christianizing of the world. 

2. Religious education demands trained 


3. The training of the religious leaders of a 
community is a community problem which can 
only be solved by co-operative effort. The 
resources of all the churches in the community 
must be federated and placed at the disposal 
of each of the churches. 

4. Community work in religious education 
must be strictly non-denominational. Any- 
thing which serves to create denominational 
consciousness will dispel the community con- 
sciousness, and without a community conscious- 
ness no community task can be solved. 

5. The two elements absolutely fundamental 
in a community program of religious education 
are a permanent community organization and 
@ trained educational leadership. The first is 
provided in a community council of one hundred 
citizens who become students of the problems 
of religious education; the second is secured by 
going into the open market and employing the 
best leadership available, just as the community 
does in securing leadership for its public schools. 

6. Acommunity school of religious education 
must be a real school which maintains academic 
standards, assigns lessons, exacts lesson prepara- 
tion, holds examinations, and subjects its pupils 
to the same rigid mental discipline that obtains 
in any standard school. Pupils must both give 
and get something from each recitation. 

7. The curriculum of a community school 
should meet the community’s needs, and be 
modified as these needs vary. The curriculum 
must be balanced, and the student should have 
guidance in electing courses. 
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8. One evening a week for study and one 
evening a week for recitation has been shown 
to be as much as busy citizens will give to this 
kind of work. Two class periods each session 
are provided, and the course covers three years’ 
time. 

9g. A community program must grow no 
faster than community sentiment can be 
created to sustain it. It should come up out 
of the people; it should not be set upon a 
community from the outside. A definite system 
of creating and directing the growth of the 
community must be operated by the leaders of 
the movement. 


io. The leaders of a community movement 
should have a clear-cut idea of the system they 
are developing. This system should parallel 
the system of public schools and be equally 
efficient. A well-rounded program will include: 

a) A community council of religious educa- 
tion. 
b) Acommunity board of religious education. 

c) A community superintendent of religious 
education. 

d) A system of Sunday schools of religion. 

¢) Asystem of week-day religious schools. 

f) A community school for the training of 
religious leaders. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The New Age and the Church 


Many are asking what part the church 
is to have in the work of reconstruction 
which must inevitably follow the war. The 
June issue of the Constructive Quarterly 
carries an article discussing this question. 
It is recognized that out of the world-war 
abundant and gigantic political changes are 
sure to come; but its largest expression is 
to be in ideals. In the new world-task 
large responsibilities are to fall to the 
church. The question is: Will the churches 
heretofore much occupied with keeping in- 
tact their own organizations be able to get 
out of themselves and into the swing of a 
world-program? General church union, it 
is believed, is not in the immediate future, 
but within certain comprehensive limits 
it is a comparatively early probability. 
Whatever of union may come, it will not 
serve to placate theological differences, but 
will be used as an immediate reconstructive 
and remedial agency in rehabilitating both 
religion and civilization. 

The writer holds that most Christians 
of today desire church unity and are really 
seeking it within more or less broadly 
expanding lines. This, too, is but symp- 
tomatic of the Christian spirit of the age. 
Already there is a distinct tendency toward 
amalgamation among various bodies of 


Christians on the basis of doctrinal like- 
nesses or accommodations. Also ritualistic 
and administrative differences have either 
been composed or a new order of polity has 
been resorted to. On every hand the 
catholic elements are being emphasized. 
A number of religious bodies subdivided on 
minor questions have been endeavoring to 
harmonize their differences and to reorgan- 
ize on a more catholic basis. This is true 
of several of the Protestant bodies of both 
the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. While the churches may set an 
example of unity for the nations, it is true 
also that religious catholicity will be made 
possible in a large measure by world- 
nationalism. 


Report of Commission on Unification 


For some time, two of the great Protes- 
tant bodies in the United States have been 
making serious efforts toward unification. 
The second session of the Joint Commission 
working on this problem was held recently. 
The official report has been given to the 
public as follows: 


The members of the Joint Commission on 
Unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
in closing the labors of their second session, held 
at Traverse City, Michigan, June 27—July 3, 
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1917, send greetings to the people of the two 
branches of the one church which they repre- 
sent. 

First of all, we give thanks to God the Father, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, for the full 
measure of grace which has been vouchsafed us 
in our labors, and for the evident tokens of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in our assemblings, 
sweetening. our fellowship, deepening our sense 
of oneness in Christ, and strengthening our 
hope of a united Methodism throughout the 
reaches of our common country. , 

We do not seek in this message to diminish 
the general understanding of the difficulties 
which have attended our efforts to meet fully 
the task committed to our hands, but we have 
rejoiced greatly in Christ, our divine Leader, to 
see how many of these difficulties have dissolved 
away as we have approached them in a spirit 
of prayer and dedication to the end which the 
church has set us to achieve. The results of our 
labors are not yet complete, but they are sub- 
stantial and reassuring, and it is part of the 
purpose of this communication to inform the 
connections which we represent of the fact that 
we have the unfinished details of our task under 
prayerful consideration and treatment, and it is 
our earnest desire to be able to make to our 
respective General Conferences a happy report 
upon the whole matter of unification. 

That our people may have the means of 
determining for themselves the extent to which 
we have progressed, we beg to submit the 
following statement touching the conclusions 
reached at this sitting of the Commission: 

The Joint Commission has reached tentative 
agreements upon the following matters: 

1. The Church Conference. 

2. The Quarterly Conference. 

3. The Annual Conference, including lay 
representation therein. 

4. The composition and powers of the white 
Regional Conferences. 


5. The area boundaries and powers of the 
Missionary Regional Conferences. 

6. The basis of representation in the General 
Conference and the powers of the same. 

7. The method of election, assignment, and 
retirement of bishops, together with a constitu- 
tional provision for the defining and fixing of the 
privileges, powers, and duties of the episcopacy. 

The foregoing tentative agreements are 
subject to further consideration and revision if 
necessary, and their final approval and adoption 
are contingent upon agreement on the matters 
that are yet to be considered. 


The National Service Commission 


The recent Presbyterian Assembly 
(U.S.A.) created a National Service Com- 
mission. It is composed of some of the 
ablest and most devout men of the church, 
distributed from New England to California. 
There are now about 120 members and they 
have already organized and entered upon 
their activities. 

In the resolution of appointment the 
work of the commission was designated as: 
(1) A stimulating of the church to new 
patriotism and loyalty to the government 
in the present crisis. (2) To call all the 
people to a more earnest and consecrated 
service and knowledge of God. (3) To 
assist in every way in protecting and de- 
veloping the life and character of our soldiers 
in purity and sobriety, and their defense 
against all moral evils. (4) To assist in 
every way possible in the physical needs and 
betterment of the boys in the training camps 
and at the front. This movement is pro- 
mulgated by a great religious body number- 
ing more than five millions of people and is 
significant in its spirit, ability, and purpose. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Jesus of History. By T.R. Glover. New 
York: Association Press, 1917. Pp. xiv+ 
225. $1.00. 


Leaving theology and criticism by the way, 
and writing from the. human side, the author 
deals with the central impression that Jesus 
has made on history. Just as the scientist and 
the historian keep close to the facts, so does 
Mr. Glover keep close to the facts in the life 
and teaching of Jesus. As a matter of fact, 
‘Jesus of Nazareth does stand at the center of 
human history. He has brought God and man 
into a new relation.” Ina striking presentation 
of the facts this appears beyond peradventure. 
It is not possible in a short notice to convey 
any idea of the book. From the passages we 
have marked we should like to quote this one 
from the chapter on ‘‘The Choice of the Cross”’: 
“And then something comes over them—the 
disciples—a sense that there is something in the 
situation which they do not understand, a 
strangeness in the mind. They realize, in fact, 
that they are not as near Jesus as they had sup- 

And, as they follow, the wonder —— 
into fear. Any one who will really try to 
grapple with this problem of the cross will find 
very soon the same thing.” 

Mr. Glover is known among scholars through 
his Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Em- 
pire. He “F also lectured in Great Britain, 


The Religious History of New England. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1917. 
Pp. v+356. $2.50. 


A good avenue of approach to the religious 
history of New England is through the religious 
denominations. The committee in charge of 
these lectures regrets that it was not possible to 
get a statement from the Roman Catholic 
communion. Barring this omission the repre- 
sentation is fairly complete. Eight members of 
as many communions set forth the origin, growth, 
and influence of their respective bodies. Since 
Congregatio. was first on the ground, and 
for many years was the sole controlling religious 
agency, it should come first and occupy most 


space. 

Professor Platner presents the subject admir- 
ably in three lectures. The first Congregation- 
alists were rigid Calvinists, and Calvinism 
was carried to its limits. The standing order 
stood inflexibly, and all other religious bodies 
found it difficult to exist at all. 

But it was not possible to hold this new and 
rapidly growing community in such an iron 
- Numerous problems arose within the 

ly, and they were inadequately solved by 


means that ut the way for wide defection, 
8. .» The Half-Way Covenant. Harvard Col- 
2 soon got free, and Yale College was estab- 
in the interests of orthodoxy. But at 
last there were well-organized and open revolts 
against the Standing Order. Professor Fenn 
in three lectures traces three of these revolts: 
the Free-Will Baptists, originating with Benja- 
min Randall; the Christians, tracing their 
origin to Abner Jones; and the Unitarians. In 
his second and third lectures on the Unitarians 
Professor Fenn in a concise but vivid manner 
explains the origin and traces the growth and 
distinctive doctrines of the Unitarians. Very 
interesting is his discussion of the four main 
points at which the Unitarians differed from the 
orthodox. There was much bitterness among 
the orthodox because: their losses were serious. 
Other lectures are on: ‘“‘The , Baptists, ” by 
President Horr; ‘‘The Quakers,’ by Professor 
Jones; “‘The Episco lians,” by Dean Hodges; 
“The Methodists,” by Dr. Huntington; “The 
Universalists,”’ by Dr. Adams; and ‘‘Sweden- 
borgians,” by Dr. Worcester. 
The volume is valuable and attractive. 


The Will to Freedom: or The Gospel of 
Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. By 
John Neville Figgis. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. xviiit+320. $1.25. 

Nietzsche is a problem. His influence is 
growing. Most of his works have been trans- 
lated into English. He is read with approval 
by many of those whom he most bitterly 
attacks. One feature of the problem is that 
nobody knows exactly what he means. Some 

his writings as the ravings of a mad man 
and dismiss the subject. Others are sure that 
he has a gospel which the world needs. Does 
he not, for example, stand for fulness of life 
and the Over-man? But one critic has dis- 
covered eight varieties of the Over-man in 

Nietzsche’s own writings. Whenever the reader 

finds something seriously wrong, he need not 

stop to refute it. Just let him read on, and 

Nietzsche will probably do it himself. 

A perusal of Nietzsche’s writings leaves the 
impression that he is against everybody and 
everything, and this is true if you say everybody 
and everything as they are, for he was a dyna- 
mist with a vengeance. If his conception of 
the Over-man had been realized he would at 
once have attacked that conception. His pet 

éte noir was Christianity. For example: “I 

call Christianity the one great intrinsic de- 

pravity.” ‘‘One does well to put on gloves 
when reading the New Testament. The prox- 
imity of so much uncleanness almost compels 
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one to do so. . . ... Every book becomes clean 
when one has just read the New Testament.” 

For Nie e all Christianity and morality 
are marks of decadence. His idea of the Over- 
man of course makes him unsympathetic with 
what he regards as the lower grades of men. 
One of his most com; — followers interprets 
him so: “Instead of the lowest classes in society 
receiving wages and ee gs up their pseudo- 
independence, — must be trained to submit 
themselves as pr 

Therefore, "iete we like it or not, the 
Nietzschean problem is a tremendous reality, 
and it is fortunate that some of our foremost 
scholars and thinkers are seriously trying to 
deal with it. Dr. Figgis’ book is one of the 
very best contributions to the subject. He 
has studied Nietzsche for a bona only his 
“full-dress”’ works, but also his letters and post- 
humous works. This is evident in every chap- 
ter—almost every page. For the reader who 
has not time for the writings of Nietzsche but 
who would like to know what it is all about, this 
is the book. Dr. Figgis is firmly anchored in the 
Christian faith, yet nowhere in his book does 
he betray any animus. He is earnestly seeking 
to appreciate his subject and to estimate him at 
his true value. He begins with a biographical 
sketch and then takes up in broad outlines the 
main points in the gospel of Nietzsche. Then 
follow chapters on “‘ Nietzsche and Christianity,” 
“Nietzsche’s Originality,” ‘The Charm of 
Nietzsche Showing the Reasons for His Popu- 
larity,” and “The Danger and the Significance 
of Nietzsche.” 

Dr. Figgis fully realizes the bitterness of the 
Nietzschean tonic, but he thinks it is for us 
and that we ought to get from it ‘‘the sense of 
the greatness of things, the need of co “ 
and a free soul, the worth of discipline, t 
futility of mere comfort, worship, and the alee 
of all security that has any other anchor than 
our own soul.” 

He closes: ‘“‘We Christians are the happier 
that we can see a reason for all this where 
Nietzsche saw none, and can say with the 
ancient sage, ‘The fear of the Lord is the be- 

of wisdom; | and to depart from evil, that 
is understanding.’” 


Fundamental Questions. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. xiv+256. $1.50. 

Any book bearing this title is bound to arrest 
attention; when it bears President King’s 
name as author, it is opened with eager interest. 
He has such intimate contact with those who 
are seeking the answer to fundamental ques- 
tions that we expect clear and _convincing 
answers. The questions involved in this dis- 
cussion are: (1) suffering and we (2) prayer, 
(3) Christ, (4) life’s fundamental decision, 


fs} liberty and law, (6) Christian uni 

7) Christianity as a world religion. e 
turned first to the chapter on “Prayer,” not 
only because of its intrinsic importance and 
central place in the religious life, but to compare 
what President King says with the treatment 
of the subject by Dr. Fosdick in The Mean- 
ing of Prayer. President King is equally frank 
in recognizing the problem; he is also positive 
and helpful in his statements; but we felt that 
the problem was made rather too conspicuous, 
and the answers were almost too hesitant. For 


example, take the conclusion of the paragraph . 


on intercessory prayer. President King says: 
“Tf this be true, intercessory prayer seems to 
involve no particular intellectual difficulty.” 
But that kind of a reply to a fundamental 
question lacks conclusiveness. “If” and 

seems” and “particular” are weak words i ina 
pe ye that ought to have the positive ring 
of a sharp and assuring answer to a 
question. We feel a stronger accent from Dr. 
Fosdick. The last chapter, “Citizens of a New 
Civilization,” is a thrilling statement of the 
universal meaning and claim of Christianity that 
must find an answer from anyone who is sensi- 
tive to the call to high and heroic duty. The 
climax of this chapter and therefore of the 
book is superb. 


The New Testament: A New Translation. By 
James Moffatt. New York: Doran, 1917. 
Pp. x+395. $1.00 net. 


At last we have the translation of the New 
Testament by Professor Moffatt in handy form. 
The first edition was suited only for the desk; 
this is fit for the pocket. The page is excellent 
in point of legibility, but the margins have 
been sacrificed almost to the limit of ugliness. 
The publishers of Weymouth’s New Testament 
in Modern Speech have produced the better 
pocket edition. We are not attempting a 
review of Professor Moffatt’s work here, but 
only a notice of the publisher’s success in giving 
the book a new dress. It is excellent, and we 
commend the volume in its new form to all 
students of the New Testament. 


The Expository Value of the Revised Version. 
By George Milligan. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. viit147. $0.75. 

The purpose of this little volume in “The 
Short-Course Series” is not to repeat the ma- 
terial that came from the pens of Trench, — 
cott, Lightfoot, and Westcott concerning the 
Revised Version. But there is need of a short 
discussion of the value of other versions of the 
Bible than the Authorized. This is admirably 
supplied in the co resent book. The first part is 
the least valuable, containing in the com; of 
twenty pages a brief history of the English 
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translations of the Bible. Then follows a discus- 
sion, under negative and positive heads, of the 
practical use of the Revised Version. The third 
section, about oy contains a concrete 
study of the doctrinal significance of the Revised 
Version as the translation renders passages 
bearing upon the person and work of Christ, the 
Christian life, the Holy Spirit, and the Last 
Things. Here Dr. Milligan sets forth an arra 
of interesting variations in translation whi 
ought to bring freshness and strength into the 
preaching of any pastor who will follow out the 
study. This section of the book ought to have 
been more extensive, even if the first were 
omitted and the second severely compressed in 
consequence. The word “Revisers” is mis- 
printed on page 115 and some lines have fallen 
out altogether at the top of page 142. 


The Dawn of a New Religious Era. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1916. Pp. viit+132. $1.00. 
This ‘“‘revised and enlarged edition” con- 

tains nine essays in which the characteristic 

views of the writer are set forth. Many of 

the papers are old; for example, “Science a 

Religious Revelation” was delivered before the 

world’s Congress of Religion in Chicago in 

1893. The final essay or statement, “The 

Work of the Open Court,” sums up the prin- 

cipal contentions of the writer. It is interesting 

to note how the antagonist of formal theology 
is eager to introduce such terms as “‘theonomy” 
and “panpathy.” While much of this material 
is elsewhere available it is interesting to have it 
in a single volume. But the book makes no 
contribution to our modern thinking and is not 
significant. The closing verses show that Dr. 

Carus is not a poet, honest and eager scholar 

that he is. 


The Survival of Jesus: A Priest’s Study in 
Divine Telepathy. By J. Huntley Skrine. 
New York: Doran, 1917. Pp. 326. $2.00. 


The underlying philosophy of Dr. Skrine, 
who is a clergyman of the Church of England, 
may be summed up in three sentences: that 
“intuition” is the method of knowing; that 
life is self-interchange, interchange of thought 
and will, between persons; and that this inter- 
change is effected telepathically. Indeed he 
identifies life and telepathy, and makes know- 
ing a part of life. 

Using telepathy as the secret which he has 
discovered in the way Jesus saves men, the 


author builds up a system in which Jesus as 
man is Savior without propitiation. At the 
same time he protects the divinity of Christ b 
telepathy between God and Jesus. The boo! 
is beautiful to those who think they under- 
stand it, vague to others, and charming in a 
way to most. 


The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and 
Oecumenical Council of Trent. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. Chicago: 
Christian Symbolic Publication Society, 
1917. Reprint of London edition of 1848. 


This is a volume of real importance for the 
student of dogma. It is a reprint of the reli- 
able translation by Bishop J. Waterworth which 
appeared in 1848. It is complete, covering all 

e action of the Council, and is particularly 
valuable in that it contains the sections of the 
decree on reformation. The Christian Sym- 
bolic Publication Society is to be congratulated 
on getting out so useful a volume, and it is to be 
hoped that it will carry forward its purpose to 
publish other standard Christian creeds in their 
authorized and unabridged form. 


The Bible in Our Modern World. By F. M. 
Sheldon. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 53. $0.35. 


The author is the secretary of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


The book contains four chapters: ‘‘The Prob- © 


lem and How to Approach It,” ‘‘The Rescue 
of Essential Christianity,” ‘‘The Question of 
Authority,” ‘Finding and Teaching the Posi- 
tive Values.” It is an excellent little volume to 
put into the hands of young people in these 
days of literalistic and grotesque Bible inter- 
pretation. 


God’s Minute. A Book of 365 Daily Prayers 
Sixty Seconds Long for Home Worship. 
Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Co., 1916. 
Pp. 384. $0.35. 

A useful book for family worship. Natur- 
ally the petitions are variously conceived and 
the work is of uneven quality. The purpose of 
these prayers ought to be to bring the family 
to pray together. Actually this is achieved in 
many cases in this volume. The publishers 
are to be congratulated in keeping the book at 
so low a price. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE 


BY SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Professor of Early Church History and New Testament Interpretation 
in the University of Chicago 


This course is published simultaneously in THe InsTITUTE which may be 
secured at 50 cents for the year by addressing THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tue INSTITUTE is especially recommended for class groups. Suggestions to 
leaders of classes may also be secured from the same source. 


STUDY II 


Ill. VISIONS OF HEAVEN 


First day.—§ 14. Heavenly glory of God. Read 4:1-4. Having previously 
admonished the principal churches of Asia Minor to purify themselves in prepara- 
tion for the speedy coming of Christ (§§ 6-12), John now proceeds to assure his 
readers that God and Christ together will presently execute a mighty judgment 
upon the Roman Empire, at ile same time destroying Satan and all his hosts. 
John’s method of encouraging his readers to expect this glorious deliverance is to 
paint vivid pictures of coming events as he has beheld them in the ecstasy of 
vision. First, he describes the majesty of God in heaven. God is represented as 
sitting upon a throne, and his appearance is more beautiful than that of a rainbow 
ornamented with precious stones. He is surrounded by twenty-four royal sub- 
ordinates, also seated upon thrones and wearing golden crowns. This imagery is 
well calculated to persuade the reader that God and his heavenly associates 
represent an imperial authority vastly more powerful than that of the Romans. 

Second day.—Read 4:5-8 for further details in the picture of God’s heavenly 
glory. The terribleness of God is suggested by the lightnings, voices, and thunders 
that proceed from his throne. Seven spirits stand ready to do his bidding, and the 
presence of four monstrous creatures adds to the terrors of the scene. These 
indescribable beings perpetually declare the eternal holiness and power of God 
“who is and who is to come.” 

Third day.—Read 4:9-11. The twenty-four heavenly kings also acknowledge 
the supremacy and illimitable power of God. In contrast with the Roman 
emperor, who sets himself up as the deity demanding worship from men, these 
princes prostrate themselves before the God of heaven. Since he has created all 
things, he is lord of all and is the only rightful possessor of glory, honor, and power. 
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This must have been an exceedingly comforting thought to Christians enduring 
persecution, because they refused to worship the emperor whose glory, honor, and 
power seemed temporarily so overwhelming. 

Fourth day.—§ 15. Heavenly glory of Christ. Read 5:1-5. As a further 
means of strengthening the confidence of his readers, in the next place John 
pictures the heavenly dignity of Christ, whose speedy return is to bring deliverance 
for Christians. God is represented as holding in his hand a wonderful book-roll, 
so constructed that it could not be completely unrolled until each of its seven 
seals had been broken. The contents of the book are unknown because God 
awaited the appearing of someone able to break the magic seals. In his vision 
the seer weeps at his inability to peer into this roll containing the secrets of the 
future, but presently he is comforted with the assurance that the risen Christ 
possesses the power necessary to break the seals, thereby revealing the future to 
John who communicates this new information to his readers. 

Fifth day.—Read 5:6-10. Christ’s appearing upon the scene is the occasion 
for introducing special details in the picture of heaven. Standing in the midst of 
the royal court, he is portrayed as a marvelous creature resembling alamb. When 
he takes the magic book out of God’s hand the dignitaries of heaven do obeisance 
to him in recognition of his power, even as they had previously acknowledged the 
power of God (4:9-11). Christ is thus honored because of his faithfulness while 
on earth, and there remains upon earth a group of his followers whom he has 
destined for a royal rule, notwithstanding their present condition of affliction. 

Sixth day.—Read 5:11-14. The author cannot dismiss his description of the 
heavenly powers without a concluding declaration that the might of God and of 
Christ is sure to triumph. The entire angelic host joins the members of the 
royal court in heralding the praises of Christ who is worthy to receive all power 
and glory, in spite of the fact that his earthly career had ended in death at the 
hands of the Romans. In the final outburst of praise the whole creation unites 
to acknowledge the complete and eternal supremacy of God and Christ together. 
As John held this portrait of the heavenly powers before the eyes of his fellow- 
sufferers, doubtless many of them were induced to share his confidence in the speedy 
overthrow of hostile Roman rule. 


IV. VISIONS FROM THE HEAVENLY BOOK 


Seventh day.—§ 16. Pictures of impending calamities. Read 6:1, 2. In his 
vision John had been privileged to peer into the secrets of heaven. As one by 
one the seven seals of the heavenly book were broken, he saw as in a great picture 
book images of events to take place in the future when the end of the present 
world draws near. The first picture seen is that of a white horse and its crowned 
rider equipped with a bow and accoutered for victory—symbolic of impending 
wars to presage the downfall of the Roman Empire. Probably John has in mind 
a possible invasion of the Parthians, or other dreaded enemies from the East, who 
would throw themselves furiously against Rome, their temporary triumph being 
prophetic of the ultimate destruction of the empire by Christ. 

Eighth day.—Read 6:3, 4. The breaking of the second seal discloses another 
picture of coming disaster. The rider upon a red horse is a still more vivid symbol 
of the wars which are expected to rend the empire. This is a scene of bloodshed 
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typified by the sword as the characteristic weapon of destruction in ancient times. 
Peace would be removed from the earth and wholesale slaughter would ensue. 
Then the Romans themselves would suffer the same agonies which they at present 
were inflicting upon the Christians. 

Ninth day.—Read 6:5, 6. The picture revealed with the breaking of the 
third seal symbolizes famine, another of the preliminary distresses to overtake 
the Romans as the end draws near. The rider upon the black horse carries a 
pair of scales for weighing out bread when food will become so scarce in the empire 
that one measure of wheat—the usual amount of the workingman’s daily ration— 
will increase twelve times its normal price; even the price of coarser barley bread 
will similarly increase. But the luxuries, oil and wine, will be unharmed, thereby 
permitting the wealthy to revel in their pleasures, while the more substantial 
staple articles of food perish. 

Tenth day.—Read 6:7, 8. Still another image of approaching doom is dis- 
closed when the fourth seal is broken. This time the color of the horse resembles 
that of a corpse, and its rider is the personification of death accompanied by a 
personification of the powers of the lower world. These destructive powers, having 
been let loose upon the Roman Empire, will employ various devices for accom- 
plishing the death of one quarter of the population. Many persons will fall in 
battle, others will die of hunger, deadly pestilence will carry away others, and still - 
others will be devoured by ferocious beasts. 

Eleventh day.—Read 6:9-11. In speaking of death, John is reminded that 
Christians, who have already been overtaken by this calamity, are to suffer 
further persecutions. But the opening of the fifth seal exhibits a comforting pic- 
ture for the persecuted. The Christian martyrs have not been carried off to 
Hades. On the contrary, their souls are seen stored in a special place in heaven 
where they cry to God for vengeance upon their Roman persecutors. The seer 
learns that the period of suffering is to continue “yet for a little time,” until 
others of the faithful have been given a full opportunity to attain to the glories of 
martyrdom. Looking upon this picture of the reward awaiting them in heaven, 
Christians were encouraged to endure with equanimity their part in the calamities 
of those trying days. 

Twelfth day.—Read 6:12-17. The next picture exhibits certain terrors in 
nature to occur with the approach of the world’s end. Here John follows in the 
footsteps of his Jewish and Christian predecessors, who drew their imagery from 
terrifying natural phenomena. See Isa. 2:10f., 19, 21; Joel 2:30f.; Mark 
13:24f. The day of final agony is portrayed in terms of the complete collapse of 
the present powers of nature, thus surely involving the utter downfall of the 
Roman Empire. In those ancient days the sky was thought to be a bell-shaped 
partition shutting off heaven from earth. When this partition is removed men 
are filled with terror at seeing God looking directly down upon them, and they 
seek to hide themselves in the caves of the earth. The terrified persons who 
stand out especially in John’s vision are the characteristic classes of Roman 
society: kings, princes, military officers, the rich, the powerful, slaves, and 
freemen. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 17. Safety of the saints. Read 7:1-8. Following the 
protrayal of dire calamities, another picture appears, guaranteeing the safety of 
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the saints. Adhering to the current notion that the winds are controlled by 
special supernatural powers, John pictures four angels restraining the fury of the 
winds, while another angel in this season of calm places the stamp of God upon 
the foreheads of the saints. The first group is to be selected from the twelve 
tribes of the children of Israel, 12,000 from each tribe. These are to survive the 
calamities of the age and be given a place of final refuge in heaven. 

Fourteenth day.—Read 7:9-12. The rescue of 144,000 saints from among the 
Jews represents but a part of the total number to be saved. In the same picture 
John sees an innumerable multitude rescued from among Gentiles of every nation- 
ality. Clothed in white robes and carrying palms in their hands, this company 
of the redeemed are portrayed in the act of rendering praise to God and to Christ 
for-effecting their salvation. The angels join in the chorus making special declara- 
tion of the almighty glory and power of God, who is the ultimate source of salva- 
tion. The readers of the book, as they gaze upon this picture, would surely 
gather new strength for resisting the tortures of persecution. 

Fifteenth day—Read 7:13-17. Not content with the assuring imagery 
already exhibited, John sketches a further scene revealing more explicitly the 
identity of the white-robed saints in his picture. One of the heavenly dignitaries 
definitely announces that these persons are the faithful, who have passed success- 
fully through the period of excessive suffering immediately to precede the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire and the end of the world, which have been described 
in chap. 6. The privileges of these saints in heaven are portrayed in glowing 
imagery. They dwell in the very presence of God, receiving constantly his 
protection, and Christ devotes himself especially to their care. 

Sixteenth day.—Read 8:1-5. The breaking of the seventh and last seal of 
the heavenly book discloses more in detail the tragic events connected with the 
last times. But before proceeding to the description of these terrors, John has 
still another word of assurance for the faithful. While the hosts of heaven await 
in awful silence for half an hour the staging of the final scene in the great drama 
of destruction, an angel appears with a golden vessel full of incense symbolizing 
the prayers of the saints. Heaven is represented as equipped with altars for 
sacrifice, as was the temple inclosure in Jerusalem. When the incense is burned 
the prayers of the saints ascend in pleasing fragrance before God. In contrast 
with this evidence of divine favor for afflicted Christians, another act of the angel 
is expressive of divine wrath upon the enemies of Christians. When the angel is 
seen taking fire from the altar and casting it upon the earth the silence of heaven 
is broken by thunders, voices, lightnings, and the rumble of the earthquake. 
Thus the enactment of the final scene is begun. 


Vv. VISIONS OF THE SEVEN ANGELS WITH TRUMPETS 


Seventeenth day.—§ 18. Preliminary afflictions. Read 8:6, 7. When the 
last seal of the heavenly book was removed, John saw seven angels with trumpets 
(8:2). Now they are seen prepared to give the signal for successive deeds of 
destruction to be visited upon mortals. With the blowing of the first trumpet a 
preliminary affliction falls upon earth in the form of a destructive hailstorm 
accompanied by livid flashes of blood-red lightning. So severe is this storm that 
one-third of all the trees are destroyed along with all green grass. 
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Eighteenth day.—Read 8:8, 9. When the second angel gives his signal new 
afflictions are seen to smite the earth. An uprooted volcano is cast into the sea, 
and its bloody flames not only kill a third part of all creatures living in the sea, 
but also destroy one-third of the shipping of the world. As the wealth and 
happiness of Rome were largely dependent upon the commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean, this event would constitute a serious blow to the power of the empire. 

Nineteenth day.—Read 8:10, 11. At a signal from the third angel one-third 
of all rivers and springs are smitten by a falling star which renders the waters 
both bitter and poisonous. As a result of drinking these poisoned waters, many 
human beings perish. 

Twentieth day.—Read 8:12, 13. The last of these milder forms of affliction 
occurs when the fourth angel blows his trumpet. Thereupon the luminaries of 
both day and night are diminished by one-third. But much greater distresses are 
to follow in three successive seasons of woe. John sees the picture of a flying 
eagle possessing powers of speech and announcing that each of the remaining 
three angelic trumpeters will call forth demonstrations of more woeful afflictions 
as the climax of the scene is reached. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 19. The first woe. Read 9:1-6. At the blowing of the 
fifth trumpet, a star falls to the earth. It was a custom among the ancients to 
personify the stars. This supernatural astral being possesses the key to the great 
chasm beneath the earth where all sorts of terrors are supposed to be located. 
When this awful chasm is unlocked John sees the atmosphere filled with black 
smoke. This smoke breeds pestilential creatures resembling locusts or scorpions. 
But these new pests, instead of destroying vegetation as locusts usually do, direct 
their harmful activities toward human beings. But Christians were to have no 
fear, since the locusts were definitely instructed to spare all persons marked by 
the seal of God (7:3). All others were to be smitten, not by death, lest they 
escape their fate too quickly, but by sore affliction for a period of five months. 

Twenty-second. day.—Read 9:7-12. In order to increase the picture of terror 
John adds a fanciful description of the creatures that have been released from the 
abyss. They are horse-shaped creatures having human heads, long hair, and 
lions’ teeth. Their bodies are covered with scales like breastplates, and they fly 
with wings that make a terrific noise. Their serpent-like tails containing stings 
at the end are the instruments with which they torture mortals. This destructive 
host is led by a superior demon, himself the very personification of destruction. 
Such mythological figures were not unusual in the thinking of that ancient world. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 20. The second woe. Read 9:13-17. Especial prepa- 
rations have been made for the loosing of the third woe as depicted by John. The 
sixth trumpeting angel was instructed to liberate four angels who had been 
chained down near the river Euphrates. Here they had been kept in waiting for 
the moment when they were to assemble a mighty host of cavalry 200,000,000 
strong to overrun the Roman Empire. Nor are these mere ordinary horsemen. 
They are to be equipped with breastplates flashing like fire and are to ride upon 
horses having lions’ heads and exhaling fire, smoke, and brimstone. 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read 9:18-21. It was to be expected that so terrible 
a scourge would prove very deadly. As a result, one-third of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants die, slain by the fire, smoke, and brimstone exhaled by the horses. The 
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horses all have serpent-like tails with which they injure men. This terrifying 
demonstration seems to have been designed to effect the repentance of surviving 
Gentiles, who should see in this affliction a punishment for their previous refusal 
to adopt Christianity. But John does not look for any general repentance even 
under these circumstances. He expects the heathen peoples of the Roman 
Empire to continue until the end in their idolatrous and sinful ways. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read 10:1-7. Before passing on to describe the last woe, 
John introduces a few supplementary pictures sketching more fully certain details 
of the program. In the first place, he reaffirms his authority to depict these 
details by describing at this point a new experience of his own. He seems to be 
back upon earth again where he witnesses the-descent of a mighty angel who 
stands with one foot upon the sea and the other upon the dry land. The utterance 
of the angel stirs up the voice of the thunders, here represented as supernatural 
persons using intelligible speech. Apparently their words referred to approaching 
doom, but John did not feel at liberty to repeat their language. That these 
secrets are presently to be disclosed is solemnly affirmed by the angel, but this 
revelation is not to be made until the seventh trumpet is blown. Then the events 
of the end will be revealed, disclosing to the righteous the mystery of God as 
already foreshadowed in the writings of the prophets. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read 10:8-11. John believes that he is the divinely 
chosen medium of this final revelation. He supports this contention by relating 
that in his vision he had received and eaten,a book from the angel’s hand. This 
reception of divine wisdom was a pleasant experience; the book was like honey 
in John’s mouth. But it grew less pleasing as he reflected upon the sufferings to 
be endured by the Christians in the last days. Nevertheless, he now feels himself 
fully equipped to disclose the particulars regarding the final judgment which God 
is about to pronounce upon the hostile heathen. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read 11:1 f. John lingers a few moments longer upon a 
picture of events to take place before the third and final woe is introduced by the 
blowing of the seventh trumpet. He has been instructed in his vision to take the 
measurements of the Jerusalem temple with the altar and inner court, but not to 
measure the outer court to which Gentiles were usually admitted. In the new 
scheme of things no provision is to be made for Gentiles, since all those who have 
not accepted Christianity will have perished. But the measurements of the more 
sacred precincts are to be preserved for future restoration. In the meantime the 
Gentiles will devastate the holy city for a period of three and a half years before 
the advent of the final woe. Apparently John took these numbers from some 
such source as Dan. 7:25; 12:7. 

Twenty-eighth day. Read 11:3-7. Another phenomenal event of the last 
days seen by John in his vision is the appearance upon earth of two heavenly 
personages sent especially to preach with reference to the coming disaster. Fora 
period of 1260 days—again three and a half years in ancient reckoning—they are 
miraculously preserved from the enmity of the heathen against whom they 
prophesy. Their power to prevent rain, to turn water into blood, and to smite 
the earth with plagues implies that John identifies these heavenly beings with 
Elijah and Moses, who had performed similar feats when previously upon earth 
(I Kings 17:1; Exod. 7:20). When their appointed task is finished they will be 
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slain by a monster ascending from the abyss which had previously been opened 
to let loose demonic powers to work evil in the last times (9:2). 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read 11:8-14. Temporarily the triumph of evil seems 
complete. For three and a half days the bodies of the slain prophets are seen 
lying unburied in the streets of Jerusalem, the city where Jesus had been crucified. 
During this time the heathen rejoice in what they imagine to be their victory over 
the prophets who have spoken evil things against the pagan world. But this 
rejoicing is soon turned into fear as the slain witnesses suddenly come to life and 
ascend to heaven. Then follows a fearful earthquake causing the death of 7,000 
people and striking terror into the hearts of the survivors. After a long digres- 
sion John is now ready to depict the final scene to follow the blowing of the seventh 
trumpet. The third and last woe “cometh quickly.” 

Thirtieth day.—§ 21. The third woe. Read 11:15-19. The first picture 
seen after the seventh angel sounds his trumpet is a grand exhibition of triumph 
in which heavenly voices declare the complete and everlasting victory of Christ. 
The heavenly court likewise announces the final triumph of God Almighty over 
all heathen foes, when judgment is executed upon the nations and the saints are 
rewarded for their faithfulness. The heavenly temple is also exhibited, and 
terrible noises accompanied by a storm of hail prepare the way for final catastrophe. 
In the remainder of the book John produces several striking pictures, sometimes 
giving elaborate details of incidents to attend the ultimate establishment of God’s 
triumph over the hostile powers under whom Christians are at present suffering. 

Thirty-first day.—§ 22. Summary. Read rapidly through chaps. 4-11. 
Certain characteristics of this portion of the Book of Revelation are worthy of 
special note: (1) Observe that the author’s pedagogical method is to teach by 
appealing to the imagination of his readers with pictures instead of trying to pro- 
duce conviction by means of formal argument. (2) In presenting his pictures, 
John has a very definite end in view. By first exhibiting the heavenly majesty 
of God and Christ in chaps. 4 f., the afflicted readers are induced to believe that 
they may confidently rely upon divine help to deliver them from their troubles. 
Then in a further series of pictures their imagination is stimulated to anticipate 
a line of imminent events rapidly leading up to the final woe which will mean the 
complete triumph of God and the utter destruction of their enemies. (3) John 
sometimes draws imagery for the details of his pictures from the Old Testament 
and later Jewish apocalypses, such as the Book of Enoch, which abounds in 
descriptions of angels and other heavenly scenery. (4) John’s own frame of mind 
is that of the religious enthusiast who is able to fuse existing imagery with the 
new creations of his own genius, as he endeavors to protray the future anew in the 
light of recent events brought on by the persecution of the Christians at the hands 


of the Romans. 
QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. Describe the vision of God and heaven with which John opens the second 
portion of his book. 

2. Why did his visions of the future take the imagery of thrones and kings 
and empires? 

3. Name such qualities of God represented in these pictures as would be 
particularly comforting to the first readers of this book. 
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4. What office in the picture of heaven does John ascribe to Christ, and how 
does his figure reflect the Judaistic sacrificial system ? 

5. What was probably the result of these triumphant visions upon the early 
Christians ? 

6. Have they a message also for us? If so, what is it? 

7. Through what figures does John present the calamities which he believes 
must come before the Roman government can be overthrown ? 

8. How is nature to assist in the final downfall of the persecutors of the 
Christians ? 

g. What conception of the physical relation of earth and heaven underlies 
this picture of earthly destruction ? 

10. Where meanwhile were the Christians, who had already suffered martyr- 
dom, supposed to be? 

11. How was the safety of those Christians, who were yet living on the earth, 
to be assured ? 

12. Why do vss. 13 to 18 of chap. 7 convey comfort to all suffering Christians 
as well as to those for whom the book was written ? 

13. With what reassuring picture does the author introduce the visions of 
destruction represented by the angels with the trumpets? 

14. What was accomplished by the first five angels? 

15. What does the purpose of the sixth angel suggest as to the attitude of 
the Christians toward the gentile world ? 

16. With what vision does John seek to establish confidence in the minds of 
his hearers as to his authority to speak his message ? : 

17. How does the message of the seventh angel compensate for the preceding 
terrors and give a happy climax ? 

18. Are people who are in great affliction likely to be affected more by appeals 
to reason or to the emotions? 

19. Suppose that John had pictured the final triumphs without the disasters 
preceding it. What would have been the effect upon his hearers? 


20. (a) Would a deeply religious man of today use such imagery as John 
used ? 


6) If not, why not ? 


c) Does our own environment furnish other means of inspiring religious 
confidence ? 


d) Name an example. 
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